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FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN WAR TIME. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


E must now consider briefly liberty of speech and 
liberty of the press. It is hardly necessary to say 
that there can be no such right as this, if it be not 
used in moderation, and if it pass beyond the bounds 

2} and end of all true liberty.” 
These are words of Pope Leo XIII. found in his sania, 


Libertas Prestantissimum. They are strikingly applicable to one 
of the troublesome problems that have been created in America 
by our entrance into the War. If our people find themselves vexed 
and bewildered by the question of free speech and free printing in 
war time, they must lay the blame upon a greatly exaggerated con- 
ception of these privileges both in theory and in practice. Neither 
liberty of speech nor liberty of the press has been “ used in mod- 
eration,” nor kept within “ the bounds and end of all true liberty.” 
The prevailing practice has been to permit men to say anything 
that they pleased so long as they did not utter nor teach obscenity, 
nor attack a natural or corporate person in terms that were clearly 
false and libelous. 

There exists no moral right to make false statements or to 
advocate wrong doctrines. Freedom of expression is not an end in 
itself. It is merely a means. It is reasonable only when the end 
that it seeks is reasonable, and when it promotes that end in a 
reasonable way. Obviously no reasonable end is served by the 
utterance or advocacy of doctrines or theories that are contrary to 
the truth. If it is wrong to practice polygamy or industrial sabotage, 
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it is likewise wrong to advocate the theories that support and 
provoke these actions. A man has no more right to say what he 
pleases than to do what he pleases. There is no peculiar sacredness 
inherent in the manipulation of the vocal organs, nor in those 
actions which produce the written or printed page. 

It is a matter of simple historical fact that all governments, 
civil and religious, have acted upon the principles just laid down. 
When the situation seemed sufficiently grave, governments have 
always forbidden the expression of what they conceived to. be 
wrong doctrines, whether in the field of religion, ethics, politics, or 
science. In so far as they have departed from this principle, the 
cause has always been either uncertainty or expediency. False 
religious teaching has been tolerated because the governing au- 
thority was not convinced of the falsity, or because the matter was 
not regarded as important, or because this policy seemed in the 
circumstances to be more conducive to social peace and social 
welfare generally. The same considerations have dictated the 
toleration of false doctrines in other fields of thought. No govern- 
ment has formally admitted the claim that men have a right to say 
or write what is false or unreasonable. 

So much for the general principles. The question of freedom of 
speech in war time presents two aspects, the legal and the moral. 
Under the former comes the alleged constitutional right to oppose 
by speech and publication the military policies of our Government. 
Men have vociferously proclaimed that such a right is guaranteed 
to them by that provision of the Federal Constitution which de- 
clares that “Congress shall make no law....abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press.” The espionage law, which 
prohibits spoken or printed words tending to discourage recruiting 
and the operation of the selective draft, and which has been utilized 
to send such exponents of free speech to jail, is angrily asserted 
to be in violation of this article of the Constitution. As pointed 
out by Louis F. Post, however, there is another article in the 
Constitution which empowers Congress to declare war, and to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying its 
war-powers into execution. On their face, these clauses give 
Congress full authority to enact the espionage law, or any other 
law which restricts freedom of speech to the extent necessary to 
prosecute the war. The freedom of speech protected by the Con- 
stitution is stated in very general terms. It is not declared by the 
Constitution to be unlimited. Whether and how far it may properly 
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be limited by statute law in particular cases, can be determined 
only through other provisions of the Constitution, and through the 
meaning that was authoritatively attached to the right of freedom 
of speech when the Constitution was adopted. Both these tests 
seem to justify the restrictions which Congress has already placed 
upon freedom of expression in the present War. In any case, the 
power to interpret the Constitution authoritatively has been located 
by that document itself in the Federal Supreme Court. It has not 
been confided to the fragile judgment of war-opponents, con- 
scientious or otherwise. These zealous defenders of the Constitu- 
tion should utilize the remedy provided by the Constitution. They 
should take their grievance to the courts. 

The moral right of the individual to criticize the war policies 
of the Government, may be conveniently considered under four 
principal heads: some general considerations; what is certainly 
reasonable; what is certainly unreasonable; and what may be rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, according to its spirit and. circumstances. 

In a democracy, efficient government depends upon organized 
and enlightened, public opinion, which in turn supposes ample 
freedom of discussion. This is a general truth the application of 
which is not restricted to normal and peaceful conditions. Neither 
in peace nor in war are the officials of government infallible. They 
can always receive valuable enlightenment and codperation from 
the discussion of public questions by the people whom they represent, 
Should they attempt to suppress entirely discussion of the War or 
criticism of their conduct of the War, they would not only deprive 
themselves of important assistance and support, but would become 
so alienated from the desires and sympathies of the people that they 
could not long carry on the business of war successfully. This is 
a fundamental consideration which even Mr. Bryan, democrat as 
he is and lover of peace as he is, seems to have momentarily 
underestimated, when he wrote that the citizen in private life is not 
called upon to discuss questions of war which are before Congress. 

The second general consideration is suggested by the words 
of Pope Leo XIII., that liberty of speech and of the press should 
be “used in moderation.” Now moderation must be much more 
strictly interpreted when the nation is at war than when it is at 
peace. The reason is the indefinitely greater consequences that 
may follow a wide liberty of speech in the former situation. A 
parcel post system or a protective tariff law may be subjected to 
such severe criticism by individuals and organizations that they 
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will be abandoned by the Government. Though the consequent 
injury to the public weal may be very great, it is neither enormous 
nor irreparable. Criticism of a war policy may lead to national 
defeat, humiliation, and loss of independence. Therefore, reason 
and common sense dictate that the critic should examine carefully 
the grounds of his opinion and its probable consequences, and set 
forth his views with becoming diffidence and modesty. 

The right of criticism has been emphasized in the preceding 
paragraph because that right is the freedom of speech that is mainly 
in controversy. Therefore, we put the question, how far is criticism 
of the proposals and acts of the Government certainly reasonable? 
As regards proposals, such as bills before Congress and other 
contemplated official programmes, the individual should be per- 
mitted to express his opinions ‘publicly; as regards governmental 
acts already completed, such as a law or an administrative policy, 
a distinction must be drawn between those acts that are essential 
to the prosecution of the War and those that are not thus essential. 
Since the War could be carried on as effectively, possibly more 
effectively, without the latter, the private citizen may properly 
criticize them and strive to have them repealed or changed. In 
common with thousands of others, I believe that the excess profits 
tax which Congress enacted last summer is gravely defective on 
account of its comparatively low rates. It seems to me that while 
the War lasts the Government ought to take not merely the paltry 
proportion authorized in this statute, but all the profits of business 
above eight or nine per cent. In the last two sentences I have been 
finding fault with a war measure which in its present form is not 
essential to our military success. Whether the tax on excess profits 
be thirty per cent or one hundred per cent is not vital to the carry- 
ing on of the War. Similarly, one can criticize George Creel’s Com- 
mittee on Public Information without rendering oneself liable 
to the charge of obstructing the Government, or exercising an 
unreasonable freedom of speech. 

It is possible, however, that the individual may be mistaken in 
his estimate of the importance of certain governmental acts and 
policies. He may attack one or more of them as unessential when 
they are really vital, when no substitute measure would be half as 
efficient. In such a situation, the presumption of correct judgment 
is against the individual and in favor of the Government. Hence 
he cannot teasonably complain if the Government restricts his 
freedom of speech for the sake of efficient prosecution of the War. 
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Even when the private citizen exercises his right to find fault 
with unessential measures, he should do so in a helpful, constructive 
fashion. Criticism that tends to make the War unpopular, to make 
the people feel discouraged, in a word which has the net effect of 
hindering the war-making activities of the Government, is not 
justifiable. In all criticism the most important element is the spirit. 
Where this is obviously malevolent, no technical justification as 
regards the subject matter will render the discussion reasonable. 

What kind of criticism is certainly unreasonable? In the first 
place, one is not justified in uttering falsehoods; neither directly 
nor indirectly; neither explicitly nor by implication; neither by 
positive assertion nor by suggestion and insinuation. To say that 
the President and Congress plunged the country into war at the 
behest of the capitalist newspapers, or of the great financial interests, 
or of Great Britain, is an apt example of this kind of criticism. 
Such assertions are not supported by even a shadow of positive 
evidence, and they are contradicted by all that we know of the 
President and Congress. They are plain and simple lies. Yet the 
men who have uttered them, have presumed to defend their action 
as an exercise of the right of freedom of speech! 

In the second place, the private citizen has not a right to speak 
or write against the War itself, or against any measure that is 
necessary for its successful prosecution. If the War were unjust, 
individuals would have not only the right but the duty of pro- 
claiming the fact, and of demanding that the country should get out 
of the conflict at the earliest possible moment. But the presump- 
tion of right is always in favor of the civil authority and against 
the individual. This presumption can, indeed, be overthrown by a 
convincing presentation of facts to the contrary; but so long as 
individuals are unable to produce such a presentation, the authorities 
are justified not only in continuing the War, but in preventing all 
obstructive criticism and obstructive expression of opinion generally. 
While the Government is no more infallible than the dissenting 
individual, it has on its side the presumption of truth that always 
accompanies the acts of authority. In the absence of 1n infallible 
judge to declare on which side truth actually reposes, the decision 
must be made on the basis of presumption. To adopt the other 
alternative, to assume that the dissenting individual is right and the 
Government wrong is, in its essence, anarchy. 

To the objection that this conception of free speech compels 
the conscientious opponent of the War to violate his moral con- 
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victions, there are two conclusive replies. The first is that this 
hard situation is not peculiar to war or the time of war. It exists 
whenever the conscientious individual is called upon to obey any 
act of government that he believes to be wrong. The second reply 
denies that the individual is compelled to do violence to his con- 
science. He is not required to advocate a war in which he does not 
believe. All that he is asked to do is to keep his mouth shut and 
his pen quiescent. If his conscience will not permit him to adopt this 
course, he has the alternative that genuine believers have faced in 
all ages. He can become a martyr to his convictions. 

As examples of opposition to and criticism of measures essential 
to the conduct of the War, one might mention the action of those 
persons who protested against codperation between our military 
forces and those of the Allies, and against sending the drafted 
soldiers to Europe. Both these programmes are palpably necessary 
for efficient conduct of the War. Criticism of them was, therefore, 
an abuse of the privilege of free speech. If any public authority, 
state or national, prohibited, prevented or punished such perform- 
ances, its action was perfectly reasonable. There is no reference 
here to those persons who attempted to petition Congress to let the 
drafted men stay at home, nor to those who took steps to test 
the constitutionality of the selective draft law. Both of these were 
orderly and constitutional processes which stand on quite a different 
plane from indiscriminate criticism on the platform or in the press; 
nor was either of them repressed by public authority. 

Besides direct opposition to and criticism of the War and 
essential war measures, there is an unjustifiable, unmanly, and 
disingenuous kind of printed expression which consists mainly of 
malicious emphasis. This has been carried on in certain journals, 
one of which classifies itself as a Catholic paper. In brief, the 
method is: to abstain from printing a line in favor of the War, of 
war measures, such as the Liberty Loan, or of unofficial related 
activities, such as those of the Red Cross or the Knights of Colum- 
bus; to print no news favorable to the cause of the United States 
or the Allies; and to publish a considerable amount of news that 
is unfavorable. While items of the latter sort appear also in papers 
that are conspicuously loyal to the Government, they are balanced 
by encouraging news statements and editorial comment. In the 
journals that pursue the crooked method which we are now dis- 
cussing, no such balance is maintained. The picture is all black. 
The eviderit purpose and the normal effect are to make the readers 
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discouraged and dissatisfied over America’s participation in the War 
—in a word to make the War unpopular. 

Obviously, this procedure quite as certainly tends to obstruct 
the Government’s conduct of the War as does opposition to the 
draft law. And it enjoys the distinction of being dishonest and 
cowardly. We can have some respect for the War opponent who in 
an open, straightforward manner violates the espionage act, and 
lands in jail. We can have none for the editor or publisher who 
procures personal safety through the tortuous tactics described 
above. In any case, the freedom of speech that they exercise, is an 
unreasonable freedom and the Government would be quite justified 
in amending the law so as to make such abuses of free speech 
plainly illegal. 

Happily very few Americans believe that our war against 
Germany is unjust. The provocation has been too grievous and too 
flagrant to permit such a conviction to lodge in the mind of any 
man not obsessed with prejudice. Thousands of persons, however, 
believe that our entrance into the War was unnecessary. Naturally 
these desire to see the conflict brought to a close as soon as possible. 
Some of them are demanding that the authorities take immediate 
steps toward the reéstablishment of peace, not by an abrupt with- 
drawal from the War, but by negotiations with the enemy. Does 
the public advocacy of this plan come within the limits of reasonable 
freedom of speech? 

Everything depends upon the terms and spirit of the proposals 
and the discussion. In general, private citizens should be permitted 
to discuss the question of peace, since this is the only means of 
forming public opinion; and public opinion is essential to the en- 
lightenment and guidance of the authorities in a democracy. Making 
peace is one of the most important problems that can confront the 
rulers of a nation. If they deprive themselves of the assistance of 
public opinion upon this problem, they may logically neglect it and 
regard it as of no account in relation to every other problem of 
government. Such a principle is fit for a Prussian autocracy, not . 
for the United States of America. As a matter of fact, no one has 
the hardihood to defend this principle in its full implication. As 
the New Republic has pointed out, those persons and journals who 
decry discussion of peace terms are not logical and consistent. 
They do not condemn all advocacy of peace, but only those Propo- 
sals in which they do not believe: that peace which would fail to 
involve dismemberment of the German Empire. They would permit 
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all discussion which assumes that dismemberment is a necessary 
prerequisite to peace. But this is not adequate discussion. It pre- 
sents only one side of the question concerning a desirable peace 
and can create only a truncated public opinion. It deprives the 
Government of that degree of assistance from public opinion which 
the authorities have a right to be provided with in a democracy. 

To state the problem in concrete terms, let us suppose that 
a group of persons are of the opinion that our Government should 
accept the Pope’s letter of last August as a fair basis for immediate 
peace negotiations. Their views are, of course, directly opposed 
to those contained in President Wilson’s reply to the Holy Father. 
Would such persons be justified in demanding that they be permitted 
publicly to express and advocate their peace-opinions? I cannot see 
that such freedom of speech is unreasonable. It seems to me, that, 
with a proviso to be mentioned presently, men and women have a 
moral right to advocate Pope Benedict’s or any other not palpably 
unreasonable programme of peace negotiations. After all, the Pres- 
ident is not infallible. His rejection of the Pope’s proposals may 
have been a mistake. In that hypothesis one of the most effective 
means of informing and influencing him correctly, is adequate ex- 
pression of views by the people. Unless some overpowering reason 
appears to the contrary, he ought not to be deprived of the benefit of 
such discussion. To be sure, if Congress and the President should 
decide that all discussion of peace terms at the present time is gravely 
harmful to the nation, and should forbid it by law, the individual 
would have no reasonable ground of complaint, since the presump- 
tion of correctness of view is, as stated above, on the side of the 
governing authority. Should Congress enact into law the propo- 
sition not long ago enunciated by Secretary McAdoo, that “ every 
pacifist speech made in this country at this inopportune and improper 
time is in effect traitorous,” the private citizen would be morally 
bound to submit. He is no more infallible than the President, and 
he is less likely to be right than the Government. 

Since no law of this sort has yet been placed among the 
statutes, the individual has a moral right to advocate any terms 
of peace that are not clearly unjust or unreasonable, subject how- 
ever to two important conditions. The first of these is that he 
should state his views with moderation and modesty, as becomes 
a critical phase in the life of the nation, and that he should not tack 
on to therh lying insinuations about our reasons for entering the 
War or our objects in prosecuting it. To intimate that we ought to 
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stop the War immediately on almost any peace terms, because we 
are merely pulling chestnuts out of the fire for England, or because 
we are playing the game of the financiers who have loaned money 
to the Allies, is to exercise an utterly unjustifiable freedom of 
speech. This is obvious. The second condition may not be obvious, 
but it is of fundamental importance. It is that no man should 
advocate immediate negotiations for peace, or any other terms, 
conditions, or circumstances of peace, without at the same time 
giving full and positive support to the prosecution of the War. The 
peace advocate who is at once honest and patriotic, will take sub- 
stantially this position: “I believe that the United States ought 
to seek peace along such and such lines, but I recognize that until 
a truce has actually been declared, the war-making forces of our 
country should be kept up to the highest possible mark of efficiency 
and activity. I do not want my views on peace to have any influence 
towards a relaxation of our capacity to fight.” 

If an absolutely impartial and competent arbitrator were 
available to determine the’ conditions of peace, our participation 
in the War ought to cease this very hour. In that case we cauld 
have confidence that the settlement would be in harmony with 
justice. Pope Benedict would be an ideal umpire. But neither Pope 
Benedict nor any other arbitrator, has yet been agreed upon by 
the belligerent nations; and it is practically certain that the terms of 
peace will not be fixed by any such supreme authority. We may 
regret that this simple and fair method of ending the War does 
not approve itself to the belligerents, but if we are to be guided 
by realities instead of fond wishes, we must recognize the situation 
as it is and shape our course accordingly. If we are to remain true 
to the interests of our own country, which are also the interests of 
justice, we cannot permit ourselves for an instant to forget that 
‘peace will finally be arranged by negotiations between the parties 
to the conflict. 

Therefore, the terms. of peace will be dictated by the pre- 
ponderance of force. If the advantage of the military situation is 
with Germany when the negotiators finally come together, the out- 
come will be a German peace; if it is with the United States and 
the Allies, we shall have the kind of peace that we believe to be 
righteous; if neither side enjoys a pronounced military advantage, 
the terms of peace will be less favorable to our cause and the cause 
of justice than if the enemy were decisively defeated. Such will 
be the situation, and such the determining forces of the settlement, 
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whenever peace is made, whether it be one year or ten years hence. 
The terms will be dictated by the stronger party. If we love our 
country and wish a just peace, we must desire that the stronger 
party at the peace table shall be the United States, not Germany. 
Therefore, we must desire and strive to keep our military and naval 
forces up to the highest pitch of efficiency and activity, until a truce 
is actually declared. Any man who advocates or clamors for peace 
without doing his best to safeguard this, the indispensable condition 
and guarantee of a just peace, is obstructing the War quite as cer- 
tainly and unreasonably as the man who hinders the selective draft. 
He is quite as disloyal, and has quite.as little right to exercise 
freedom of speech. 

The position taken by Mr. Morris Hillquit is a good illus- 
tration of this principle. In the New Republic, December Ist, he 
declared that if. he were now a member of Congress, he would 
refuse to vote for money for military supplies, but would advocate 
immediate negotiations with Germany for peace. Should these fail, 
he would then be ready to vote for all the munitions and equipment 
required for a decisive victory. He makes the situation too simple. 
Apparently, he thinks that a peace proposal by the United States 
and the answer thereto by Germany, are merely a matter of a few 
reciprocal cablegrams. He talks as though the “ negotiations” 
_ could be concluded in a day or two. Were this, indeed, the situation 
Mr. Hillquit’s position would be impregnable. But men who have 
the courage and the power to look facts in the face, know that the 
formalities involved in even beginning negotiations for peace, and 
the preliminaries to a truce, require a considerable amount of time, 
and they know that any relaxation of military vigilance and readi- 
ness during this interval, is utilized by the enemy to put himself in 
a better position to dictate the peace terms. Mr. Hillquit’s method 
would give Germany full license to take possession of this ad- 
vantage. Had he declared his willingness to vote for all the military 
supplies demanded by the responsible war authorities, and then 
advocated peace overtures, we should compassionately wonder at 
his naive assumption that the Socialist-Centrist coalition in the 
Reichstag represents and controls the government of the Kaiser, 
and at his childlike faith in the honor of the Prussian autocracy, 
but we could not accuse him of an ineptitude that is hardly distin- 
guishable from unconscious disloyalty. 

In passing, one is tempted to remark that the position taken by 
Mr. Hillquit and many other leaders of his wing of the Socialist 
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party, typifies a fatal limitation of the Socialist mentality. Too 
often Socialists seem to think with their feelings instead of their 
intellects. They see that an industrial régime of universal codpera- 
tion and altruism would be better for mankind than one of com- 
petition and selfishness, and they forthwith conclude that a social 
order so desirable is likewise feasible. Many of them argue in the 
same way about the possibility of getting a just peace from the 
undefeated military caste of Germany. 

In the foregoing pages I have tried to state the principles of 
free speech and their application to war conditions in a purely 
objective manner. I have not written with a slanting eye toward 
either the present attitude of our Government or the contentions 
of pacifists. My purpose has been merely to lay down correct 
principles, as I see them. If, now, I am asked whether the advocates 
of free speech have been harshly or unfairly treated by public 
authorities in the United States since the beginning of the War, 
my answer must be that they have not been so treated on the whole. 
Certain it is that the Federal Government has done nothing of this 
sort. Neither in its laws nor in its enforcement of them has it 
encroached upon morally legitimate freedom of speech. It may be 
objected that these assertions are contradicted by the treatment of 
Senator La Follette. What are the facts? In his speech at St. Paul, 
September 2oth last, he declared, not by direct assertion, but by 
supposition and insinuation that the United States went into the 
War to rescue the “House of Morgan,” and for the “ poor 
privilege” of riding in munition ships. I am using the version ot 
his remarks which appeared in Current Opinion for November. 
Because of these unjustifiable and oblique statements, he was 
denounced in the press, and called to account by the Senate. When, 
sixteen days later, he made his notable address before the latter 
body, he uttered not a word in explanation of or reference to his 
offensive remarks in St. Paul. He defended the general right of the 
citizen to discuss the war policies of the Government, and the 
particular right of Congress to define the war aims and the peace 
terms of the nation. Only this, and nothing more. Yet many of 
his pacifist admirers are under the impression that his Senate speech 
was a triumphant answer to unjust accusations! 

That a few state and municipal officials have gone too far in 
their prosecution of alleged disloyalty, is quite likely. Possibly the 
Governors of Minnesota and [Illinois should not have prohibited last 
September the meetings of the “ People’s Council for Democracy 
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and Terms of Peace.” At that time, however, this organization 
was not merely talking peace; it was opposing the dispatch of the 
conscripted soldiers to Europe. Moreover, many of its leaders were 
notoriously pro-German. 

Indeed, the cause of the pacifists, so-called, has been dis- 
credited from the beginning because of their close alliance with 
those persons who want a German victory, even at the cost of an 
American defeat. Wherever free speech has been unduly repressed 
by minor authorities, it has been more or less closely associated 
with disloyal opposition to the War. 

Freedom of speech has been tolerated even when it was directly 
obstructive of certain war measures. During his recent campaign 
for the office of Mayor of New York, Mr. Hillquit declared over 
and over again that he would not buy Liberty Bonds, and by 
implication at least urged the same course upon his audiences. 
He was not molested by the authorities. Should the opponents of 
the War decide, as they threatened some time ago, to make a cam- 
paign for the election of members of Congress next fall who think 
as they do, they would, no doubt, be accorded to them as was given 
to Mr. Hillquit. 

That many of the newspapers have gone far beyond the bounds 
of truth and decency in their denunciation of critics of the War, 
is unfortunately a fact, but these journals are not the Government, 
and their assertions and arguments can be combated on the platform 
and in the press. Men who refuse to utilize this method of defence 
do not show great faith in the power of free speech. 

No opponent or critic of the War who is genuinely loyal to his 
country need fear that the Federal Government will deny him the 
privilege of freedom of speech. For the honest and patriotic critic 
will confine his utterances to complaints and proposals that are con- 
structive, and that stop short of giving “aid and comfort to the 
enemies of the United States.” While insisting as strongly as he 
likes upon his constitutional and moral rights to contribute to the 
process of forming helpful opinion, he will bear in mind that lies 
and lying insinuations, direct or oblique opposition to essential 
military measures, and peace proposals that would leave Uncle Sam 
virtually bound and gagged at the same peace table with the tri- 
umphant exponents of Prussian autocracy, are justifiable neither 
in law nor in morals. There exists no right to any such abuse of 


free speech. 





A PAGE OF THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


BY A. G. BRICKEL, S.J. 


gi Cambridge history of English literature would be 
ii insular, was a foregone conclusion; that in these days 
of easily accessible source-books, it would be bigoted, 
=—8} was not so easily divined. Among the many pages 
marred by bigoted and unfair criticism of Catholic literary men, it 
may be profitable to take as a specimen Professor Saintsbury’s 
assertion about Cardinal Newman. In discussing The Dream of 
Gerontius among “ minor poetry,” the professor goes out of his way 
to cast a slur on its author’s historical ability. “‘ Newman’s mind,” 
he says, “ was extremely over-furnished with logic, and extremely 
under-furnished with the historic sense.” This one sentence is 
enough to reveal either the bigotry or the ignorance or the mixture 
of both displayed by Saintsbury. It should be sufficient to remind 
him that he offers no proof of his asserjjon, and not try to disprove 
his words. But since the idea that Newman came to the Catholic 
Church from “disappointment or disgust or restlessness or 
wounded feeling or undue sensibility or other weakness,” is still 
prevalent in certain quarters, the refutation of the professor’s 
statement challenges an attention which he in his own person does 
not command. And the method of the refutation is suggested by 
the words of Newman: “ False ideas may be refuted by argument, 
but by true ideas alone are they expelled.” I intend to show, then, 
by an examination of the data Newman left in his works that he 
was highly gifted with the historic sense, and thus present a true 
idea of his ability as an historian. 

Lord Acton, perhaps the greatest modern historian, says in one 
of his letters to Mary Gladstone: “ The great object in trying to 
understand history, political, religious, literary or scientific, is to 
get behind men and to grasp ideas. Ideas have a radiation and 
development, an ancestry and posterity of their own.” If Newman 
be judged by this criterion of Acton’s, he is surely well-furnished 
with the historic sense. He cares for no fact merely as a phenome- 
non, but only in so far as it is the realization in the outer world, of 
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ideas energizing in the minds of those whose history he sketches. 
He is a psychological, rather than an objective, historian. Not that 
he neglects the objective element, not that he condescends to obscure 
or conceal facts that tell against his heroes, but he refuses to 
narrate, with the passionless candor of the purely ontological 
historian, the great events of Christianity and the characters who 
took part in them. And thus he is a greater realist than the merely 
objective historian. For the creative ideas of men and their master- 
motives are prior to the facts of history and are their true causes. 

Even before examining his histories, we might anticipate that 
Newman was a good historian, by an inference from the most 
characteristic feature in his theory of knowledge, his distinction 
between “ notional” and “ real” assent. His preference for “ real” 
assent, whose object is the concrete and particular, generated in him 
the historic sense. History is, as Aristotle remarks in his Poetics, 
the science of the particular. When once Newman’s gifted historic 
sense is grasped, the cardinal fact of his conversion is seen to be, 
not the sentimental thing that Protestant polemic makes it, but the 
inevitable issue of reasoning exercised upon the facts of history. He 
studied the original documents of the Fathers so exhaustively that 
he finally came to the pass where, in his own words, “ To be deep 
in history is to cease to be a Protestant.” Besides, certain volumes 
of Newman that we might not, on a hasty examination, place in the 
category of history, are seen to belong there, since they narrate the 
historical evolution of ideas. Thus The Present Position of Catholics 
traces the historical course of Protestant prejudice; the Apologia 
and Anglican Difficulties portray the ideas behind the Oxford Move- 
ment; Loss and Gain becomes a psychological history only. surpassed 
by the Apologia. We can distinguish a triple gradation in Newman’s 
history of the development of ideas; first, their development in 
individuals, then in nations of the world and Orders of the Church, 
finally in the world at large and in the Church as a world-wide 
society. But before exemplifying these three phases of evolving 
ideas, it will be illuminating to give his view of the task imposed on 
the historian of ideas, by citing a few passages from his Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine: 

“ But, when some great enunciation about human nature or 
present good or government or religion, is carried forward into the 
public throng of men, and draws attention, then it is not merely 
received passively in this or that form into many minds, but it 
becomes afi active principle within them, leading them to an ever 
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new contemplation of itself, to an application of it in various 
directions, and a propagation of it on every side. At first men will 
not fully realize what it is that moves them, and will express and 
explain themselves inadequately. There will be a general agitation 
of thought and an action of mind upon mind. New lights will be 
brought to bear upon the original statements of the doctrine put for- 
ward; judgments and aspects will accumulate. After a time some 
definite teaching emerges; and, as time proceeds, one view will be 
modified or expanded by another, and then combined with a third; 
till the idea to which these various aspects belong, will be to each 
mind separately what at first it was only to all together. It will, in 
proportion to its native vigor and subtlety, introduce itself into the 
framework and details of social life, changing public opinion, and 
strengthening or undermining the foundations of established order. 
....This process whether it be longer or shorter in point of 
time, by which the aspects of an idea are brought into consistency 
and form, I call its development, being the germination and matur- 
ation of some truth or apparent truth on a large mental field.... 
It is indeed sometimes said that the stream is clearest near the 
spring. Whatever use may fairly be made of this image, it does 
not apply to the history of a philosophy or belief, which on the 
contrary is more equable, and purer, and stronger, when its bed has 
become deep and broad and full. It necessarily rises out of an exist- 
ing state of things, and for a time savors of the soil. Its vital 
element needs disengaging from what is foreign and temporary, 
and is employed in efforts after freedom which become more 
vigorous and hopeful as its years increase. In time it enters upon 
strange territory; points of controversy alter their bearing; parties 
rise and fall around it; dangers and hopes appear in new relations 
and old principles reappear under new forms. It changes with them 
in order to remain the same.” 

With the concept of history we have sketched above Newman 
was ever imbued, and it is not surprising that after a lifetime of 
study of the personalities of Church history he could crystallize in 
pregnant paragraphy the ideas animating any one of them. This is 
his characterization of Athanasius, his favorite Father of the 
Church: “ This renowned Father is in ecclesiastical history the 
special doctor of the sacred truth which Arius denied, bringing 
it out into shape and system so fully and luminously that he may be 
said to have exhausted his subject, as far as it lies open‘ to the 
human intellect. But, besides this, writing as a controversialist, not 
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primarily as a priest and teacher, he accompanies his exposition 
of doctrine with manifestations of character which are of great 
interest and value. The fundamental idea with which he starts in 
the controversy, is a deep sense of the authority of tradition. It was 
not his way to be fierce, as a matter of course, with those who 
opposed him; his treatment of the semi-Arians is a proof of this. 
It is the same prudent, temperate spirit and practical good sense, 
which leads Athanasius, though the prime champion of the Nicene 
Homodusion, to be so loath to use that formula....It arises from 
the same temper of mind that he is so self-distrustful and subdued in 
his comments on Scripture; he, the foremost doctor of the Divine 
Sonship, being’the most modest as well as the most authoritative of 
teachers. Erasmus seems to prefer him, as a writer, to all the Fathers 
and certainly, in my own judgment, no one comes near him but 
Chrysostom and Jerome.’”? 

In a similar brief fashion, but with critically accurate historic 
sense, Chrysostom is epitomized: “I consider St. Chrysostom’s 
charm to lie in his intimate sympathy and compassionateness for the 
whole world, not only in its strength, but in its weakness; in the 
lively regard with which he views everything that comes before 
him, taken in the concrete, whether as made after its own kind, or 
as gifted with a nature higher than its own. This specialty, I 
conceive, is the interest which he takes in all things, not so far as 
God has made them alike, but as He has made them different from 
each other. 

“T speak of the discriminating affectionateness with which he 
accepts everyone for what is personal in him and unlike others. 
I speak of- his versatile recognition of men, one by one, for the 
sake of that portion of good, be it more or less, of a lower order or 
a higher, which has severally been lodged in them; his eager con- 
templation of the many things they do, effect, or produce, of all 
their great works, as nations or as states; nay, even as they are 
corrupted or disguised by evil, so far as that evil may in imagina- 
tion be disjoined from their proper nature, or may be regarded 
as a mere material disorder, apart from its formal character of 
guilt. It is this observant benevolence which gives to his exposition 
of Scripture its chief characteristic. He is known in ecclesiastical 
literature as the expounder, above all others, of its literal sense.?” 

But not only saints and doctors of sacred science pass before 
us as we read Newman’s historical sketches. Proud and subtle 
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heresiarchs like Arius, apostate emperors like Julian, sophistical 
impugners of the Faith like Abelard are all woven into the texture 
of his narrative, are all viewed as the embodiment of some one or 
some few leading ideas. Let his portrait of Abelard stand for a 
specimen of this power of reducing a seemingly versatile character 
to a single master idea: “ Great things are done by devotion to one 
idea; there is one class of geniuses, who would never be what they 
are, could they grasp a second. Men of one idea and nothing more, 
whatever their merit, must be to a certain extent narrow-minded; 
and it is not wonderful that Abelard’s devotion to the new philos- 
ophy made him undervalue the Seven Arts out of which it had 
grown. He felt it impossible so to honor what was now to be added, 
as not to dishonor what existed before. He would not suffer the 
Arts to have their own use, since he had found a new instrument 
for a new purpose.®” How much of Abelard’s life may be under- 
stood, especially how many of his misfortunes may be traced 
directly to his dominant dialectic, is as evident from this short 
selection as from a detailed history. 

It: would be sufficient to prove the validity of Newman’s 
historic sense, if we merely showed that he was able to penetrate 
into the ideas animating the personalities he describes. But our 
contention that he was a good historian will be confirmed by ad- 
ducing some typical examples of his ability to characterize what 
we may call corporate ideas, the dominant ideas, for instance, of 
the religious orders or of various nations that cut across the path of 
Church history. That this power of grasping corporate ideas was 
Newman’s in a high degree, is demonstrated in his story of the 
Benedictine schools, in his remarks on the Dominicans and Jesuits, 
in his histories of the Turks, Northmen and Normans, the Lom- 
bards, the histories of the various heretical bodies, Arians, Luther- 
ans, Anglicans. 

According to Newman, the idea of conservatism in teaching 
theology and Scripture was the striking intellectual characteristic 
of the Benedictines. Their genius is thus delineated: “ The monk 
proposed to himself no great or systematic work, beyond that of 
saving his soul. He cared little for knowledge, even theological, or 
for success, even though it was religious. It is the character of 
such a man to be contented, resigned, patient and incurious; to 
create or originate nothing; to live by tradition. He does not 
analyze, he marvels; his intellect attempts no comprehension of 
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this multiform world, but on the contrary, it is hemmed in, and 
shut up within it. It recognizes but one cause in nature and in 
human affairs, and that is the First and Supreme.” The monk 
was in his theological studies “ faithful, conscientious, affectionate, 
obedient, like the good steward who keeps an eye on all his 
master’s goods and preserves them from waste and decay.*” 

In other places Newman recognizes that the Dominicans and 
Jesuits have their respective corporate ideas as different from each 
other and from the Benedictines, as the creative Scholasticism 
inaugurated by the Dominicans was different from the conser- 
vatism of their predecessors. “ St. Benedict,” says Newman, “ is 
the historical emblem of the retreat of the Church from the world, 
and St. Dominic of its return.” 

A collective estimate of the three religious orders is given in the 
following paragraph: “ Education follows the same law: it has its 
history in Christianity, and its doctors or masters in that history. 
It has had three periods: the ancient, the medizval, the modern; 
and there are three religious orders in those periods respectively, 
which succeed, one the other, on its public stage, and represent the 
teaching given by the Catholic Church during the time of their 
ascendancy. Now, St. Benedict has had the training of the ancient 
intellect, St. Dominic of the medieval; and St. Ignatius of the 
modern. Next I proceed to contrast these three great masters of 
Christian teaching with each other. To St. Benedict, then, let me 
assign for his discriminating badge, the element of poetry; to St. 
Dominic, the scientific element; to St. Ignatius, the practical.” 

Newman has no very extensive commentary on the Dominicans, 
so I will conclude this illustration of corporate religious ideas by 
citing a paragraph in which the Jesuit idea is delineated: “ By 
common consent, the palm of religious prudence, in the Aristotelic 
sense of that comprehensive word belongs to the School of Religion 
of which St. Ignatius is the Founder. That great Society is the 
classical seat and fountain of, the school and pattern of discretion, 
practical sense, and wise government. Sublimer conceptions or 
more profound speculations may have been created or elaborated 
elsewhere but, whether we consider the illustrious body in its own 
constitution, or in its rules for instruction and «direction, we see that 
it is its very genius to prefer this most excellent prudence to every 
other gift, and to think little of poetry and of science, unless they 
happen to be useful. It is true that, in the long catalogue of its 
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members, there are to be found the names of the most consummate 
theologians, and of scholars the most elegant and accomplished; 
but we are speaking here, not of individuals, but of the body itself. 
It is plain that the body is not over-jealous of its theological tradi- 
tions or it certainly would not suffer Suarez to controvert with 
Molina, Viva with Vasquez, Passaglia with Petavius, and Faure 
with Suarez, De Lugo and Valentia. In this intellectual freedom 
its members justly glory; inasmuch as they have set their affections, 
not on the opinions of the Schools, but on the souls of men.® ” 

How Newman can describe the corporate idea of a nation, 
may be shown in his portayal of the common characteristic of the 
Northmen and Normans: “ War was their life. It was almost 
their summum bonum; good in itself, though nothing came of it. 
His very worship was to do battle; his rite of sacrifice was a pas- 
sage of arms. He couched his lance to decide the question of fact, 
that his lady was the beautifullest woman in creation; he drew his 
sword on the blasphemer to convince him of the sanctity of the 
Gospel; and he passed abruptly from demolishing churches and 
burning towns to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from the unclean 
infidel. They destroyed for destroying-sake, because it was good 
to destroy; it was a display of power, and power made them gods. 
They seemed as though they were possessed by some inward torment, 
which needed outlet, and which degraded them to the madness of 
their own Berserkers in the absence of some nobler satisfaction. 
Their fearful activity was their mode of searching out something 
great, they knew not what, the idea of which haunted them. Hence, 
too, when they had advanced some steps in the path of civilization, 
from this nature or habit of restlessness they could not bear 
neutrality ; they interfered actively in the cause of right, in propor- 
tion as they gave up the practice of wrong.®” 

Let this exemplification of corporate ideas conclude with the 
description of the idea of an ecclesiastical body. The Oxford Move- 
ment is thus outlined by Newman: “It has been formed on one 
idea, which has developed into a body of teaching, logical in the 
arrangement of its portions and consistent with the principles on 
which it originally started. That idea, or first principle, was 
ecclesiastical liberty; the doctrine which it especially opposed was 
the heresy of Erastus, the Royal Supremacy. The object of its 


attack was the Establishment, considered simply as such.”” 
\ 
5 Historical Sketches, vol. ii. ® Historical Sketches, vol. iii. 
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After considering the evolution of ideas in individuals and in 
nations and bodies, national or ecclesiastical, we arrive at the third 
method of viewing ideas. This third method reduces to a higher 
unity the ideas of personalities and societies, and investigates them 
in the world-wide Church and the world ever in antagonism to it. 

The process of the development of ideas from the origin of 
Christianity to the present time, was at once the cause of Newman’s 
conversion and its sufficient warrant. What kept him out of the 
Catholic Church so long was his conviction that, while the Anglican 
Church had the note of Apostolicity, the Church had only that of 
Catholicity. The Anglican always grounded his argument on the 
Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus of Vincent of Lérins, 
thereby excluding what he called the innovations of Rome. But, 
arguing on a partial view of the author quoted, after the manner 
of all heretics, he failed to notice another passage in the same 
treatise of Vincent of Lérins which hints that doctrine may be so 
metamorphosed in course of time, that its later form may be to its 
earlier as the full-grown man is to the child: “ Ut quamvis unius 
ejusdem hominis status habitusque mutetur, una tamen nihilominus 
eademque natura, una eademque persona sit.” 

When Newman retired to Littlemore, the conviction, enforced 
by his reading of the Fathers, came upon him irresistibly that what 
he had formerly thought corruptions of Romanism, depriving it of 
the note of Apostolicity, were in reality only legitimate develop- 
ments of the original dogmatic deposit. It must not be imagined, 
however, that this process of development was that of the Modern- 
ist, a purely subjective one, a sort of bubbling up of dogma from 
the inner consciousness of the believer. The objectivity of dog- 
matic development could be proved by numerous passages in the 
Cardinal’s works. Let the following quotation from his speech in 
acceptance of the Cardinalate serve as a typical utterance on the 
objectivity of dogma: “ For thirty, forty, fifty years I have resisted 
to the best of my powers the spirit of Liberalism in religion. 
Liberalism in religion is the doctrine that there is no positive truth 
in religion. It is inconsistent with any recognition of any religion 
as true. It teaches that all are to be tolerated, for all are matters of 
opinion; revealed religion is not a truth, but a sentiment and a taste; 
not an objective fact, not miraculous, and it is the right of each 
individual to make it say just what strikes his fancy.” 

There is a sentence of Newman’s essay on Abelard which con- 
tains in embryo the entire Essay on Development: “The oracles 
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of Divine Truth, as time goes on, do but repeat one message from 
above which they have uttered since the tongues of fire attested the 
coming of the Paraclete; still, as time goes on, they utter it with 
greater force and precision, under diverse forms, with fuller 
luminousness, and a richer ministration of thought, statement and 
argument.” For an outline of the argument for development one 
of the opening chapters of the Essay on Development will suffice: 
“ The following essay is directed towards a solution of the difficulty, 
as far as it exists, which lies in the way of our using in controversy 
the testimony of our most natural informant concerning the doc- 
trine and worship of Christianity, viz., the history of eighteen 
hundred years. The view on which it was written, has at all times, 
perhaps, been implicitly adopted by theologians, that the increase 
and expression of the Christian creed and ritual, and the variations 
which have attended the process in the case of individual writers 
and Churches, are the necessary attendants on any philosophy or 
polity which takes possession of the intellect and heart and has had 
any wide or extended dominion; that, from the nature of the 
human mind, time is necessary for the full comprehension and per- 
fection of great ideas; and that the highest and most wonderful 
truths, though communicated to the world once for all by inspired 
teachers, could not be comprehended all at once by the recipients, 
but, as being received and by minds not inspired and through media 
which were human, have required only the longer time and deeper 
thought for their full elucidation.” 

Such is the general plan on which Newman would have worked 
out the doctrinal developments which, in his Anglican days, he had 
considered unjustifiable additions to the primitive creed. As a 
matter of fact, he only partially worked it out, a heavy task, and 
left the book in its unfinished state. To complete it was impossible, 
as Newman himself says: “ It would be the work of a life to apply 
the Theory of Development so carefully to the writings of the 
Fathers, and to the history of controversies and councils as thereby 
to vindicate the reasonableness of every decision of Romie.” 

In the light of the evidence adduced above, Professor Saints- 
bury’s assertion of Newman’s lack of historic sense, is untenable. 
The few examples of his historic sense cited, are enough to show, at 
least in outline, that the Cardinal investigated his sources in the 
critical and philosophical spirit desired by Lord Acton. Moreover, 
is it not extremely improbable that Newman would have considered, 
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as a province for slovenly endeavor, one-fourth of his works? Nor 
should his modest title of Historical Sketches deceive anyone into 
thinking them fragmentary or uncritical since they are really scien- 
tific monographs. It should also be remembered that the century 
almost spanned by our historian’s life was distinguished from its 
rationalistic predecessor by the rise of and estimation for scientific 
history and the consequent appeal to its testimony in sanction of the 
various movements of thought. The Oxford Movement, under the 
guidance of Newman, was no exception to this rule. Finally, if we 
needed to confirm by authority a conclusion based on the examina- 
tion of actual data, we would refer, not to a mere literary critic like 
Mr. Saintsbury, but to a historian of the first rank, Dollinger, 
who spoke of Newman as “the greatest living authority on the 
history of the first three centuries of the Christian Era.” 





SAINTS’ GOLD. 
BY JOHN BUNKER. 


Wuoso is faithful warden of desire, 

And o’er his bosom wields control complete, 

Hath deep within his soul a bower meet 

For shadowy ease and chaunt of woodland quire; 
Nay, ’tis a sacred region walled with fire, 

A sanctuary pure, a calm retreat 

Of healing thoughts and claustral silence sweet 
Whence all the ills o’ the seeming world retire. 
But if he should his wild desires unpen 

Upon this precious plot and it despoil, 

The snake Remorse about his heart shall coil 
And this fair garth become a viperous den; 

For this is truth, if any truth’s to tell, 

In man’s own breast he bears his Heaven or Hell. 





THE MISFORTUNES OF MR. JONES 
BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 


=00)| | is very odd that anyone should have ever said that 
an Englishman’s home is his castle. For the truth 
is that an Englishman is almost the only man in the 
Western Hemisphere whose house is not his castle— 
a misfortune he shares to a very great extent, I 
understand, with the members of the other Anglo-Saxon civilization 
across the Atlantic. An Englishman’s home is merely a fort of 
which he is put in charge by a landlord whose vassal he is. The 
French peasant’s home is really his castle; though it is by no means 
a romantic castle. The Spanish peasant’s house is really his castle; 
and it is by no means a castle in Spain. Even an Irish peasant’s 
house (under recent and just legislation) is often his castle, if it is 
only a castle of mud. But the two people today, apparently, who, 
even when they gain profit and security from a house, cannot, as a 
general rule, claim this defiant and chivalric possession of it, are 
Englishmen proper or else descendants of an originally English 
civilization in other lands. The French or Irish peasant might 
actually put battlements or drawbridges onto his cottage if he chose; 
the Irishman would not do it because he is troubled with a sense of 
humor; the Frenchman would not do it because it would cost 
money. But they might if they liked; because they now, nearly all 
of them, own their own houses. But if the average Englishman 
(or American) tried furtively to stick on battlements or to rig up a 
drawbridge in the night, he would find his landlord inaccessible to 
their romantic outline; and even talking in a dreary way about 
depreciating the property. 

The average modern Englishman (and again I unwillingly 
include the average modern American) has not a home, let alone a 
cottage; the only question that follows is, do they want one? And 
the answer is most certainly, yes. The common Englishman, or 
American, if he were making the world to suit himself, would 
certainly give himself a personal building and habitation, standing 
separate upon a square of earth. In short, he wants a private 
house. I concede at once, with enthusiasm, that he also wants a 
public house. I agree that he enjoys all the things that Socialism 
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can give, the public park, the public library, the public picture 
gallery. But no one wants to sleep in a public picture 
gallery—at least no one with whom I am personally acquainted. 
Along with this idea of privacy goes the idea of property; a man 
cannot really lie down and rest except on six foot of ground to 
which he has a right. It is useless to discuss this; it is delicate, 
because it is deep. You can call the sentiment of ownership mystical, 
if you call the fear of death mystical, or the desire of progeny 
mystical. All we can say is, that if we dig to the bottom of our 
brains, these things are there. The sense of property, for instance, 
is one of the very first things which children feel to be just. A 
baby of three can appreciate the ultimate idea that a thing can be 
sacred to a person and inseparable from him. It may be said that 
this moral idea they receive from their elders. Perhaps; but the 
interesting thing is that this moral idea they receive with rapture. 
They throw themselves into it with an enthusiasm which they do 
not show for many of the other most important didactic ideals. We 
find none of that difficulty here which really embarrasses us in 
explaining to children the social utility of truth or its complicated 
limitation by courtesy. Meum and Tuum are to the child as plain as 
pancakes ; he feels that the person can own objects. But if we tried 
to put it by saying that the animate merely rules the inanimate, 
even that would not be quite right. Children (and grown-up people 
too) have in their ownership an obscure idea even of loyalty to the 
thing. A little boy who has gone to bed without his toy gun does 
not merely feel that he is sad without the gun. He also feels that 
in some transcendental way, the gun is sad without him. And it is no 
good calling this fetish-worship and saying that the boy believes the 
gun to be alive; the boy is not such a fool. He has simply a vague 
idea that he has left a part of himself somewhere and that part is 
not doing itself justice. But if anyone calls it fetish-worship, it is 
sufficient to answer that the thing is quite as plain in adults as in 
infants. The ordinary grown man has a notion of something 
which is, in some dark way, due even to the dead things which he 
owns. He says, “I owe it to my roof.” He says, “I would not 
pollute my sword.” He talks of the honor of a rock or the reputa- 
tion of a meadow. But above all he feels it about the holy box in 
which he lives. Even when he is boasting of his living blood and 
progeny, he actually prefers to refer to it in terms of brick and 
mortar. His proudest name for the Jones family is “ The House 
of Jones.” 
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Now, you may say that Mr. Jones, the average Englishman or 
American, can never get back that plain possession of a plain home. 
You may say (with some historical plausibility) that he never had 
it. Certainly, and especially in the case of the English branch of the 
Jones family, he never had it perfectly and for any considerable 
period; his ownership was always hampered and very frequently 
disturbed. It would be a tolerable proposition that an Englishman, 
for instance, had never owned. But if you fancy that a man cannot 
bewail the loss of something that he has never had, then you have 
not begun to be human, or even alive. That is the first and most 
fascinating difference between man and the beasts, that man is 
mourning for something which has never been in history, is always 
remembering something that is not in his experience. If I printed 
in large letters on the book cover “ The Horse without Horns,” you 
would think it an unreasonable expression. If I were to write as a 
headline “‘ The Fish who Lost his Legs,” you would consider the 
phrase for some time with a knitted brow. At last you would point 
out that no horses have horns and no fish have legs; so fearlessly 
do you face the last discoveries of science. But you would not think 
it odd if I called a book “ The Man who Lost his Innocence,” 
though, in truth, no men have been innocent in all human history. 
You would not think it strange to say “ The Restless Man,” though, 
indeed, none of our race have ever really rested on this earth. In 
the same way it is not unnatural of a man that he is specially “ The 
Homeless Man;” and it is true to say it of our friend, Mr. Jones. 

Now, we will say that Mr. Jones was just about to move with 
his wife and baby into his little villa, when something suddenly 
went wrong with the drains; or some rich creditor foreclosed upon 
the property; or for some other reason he was abruptly kept out 
of what he already regarded as his own. I can imagine some fine 
writer who could combine realism with the fantastic, some writer 
like Mr. H. G. Wells, composing a wild and yet most human 
romance about it. Jones circles hopelessly round his lost house in 
a nomadic state all his life, going first into the street, then into poor 
lodgings, then to a too-expensive hotel, then to a middling boarding- 
house, then to a workhouse; but never losing hope and always 
expecting to get his luggage into his own home at last. So far the 
story would be only made out of that plain poetry which is the 
stuff of our daily life. But the element of the fantastic (and also 
of the allegorical) would enter into the story through this very odd 
circumstance; that at every stage of that weary and disjointed 
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waiting, people assured Mr. Jones that his uncomfortable and 
temporary condition was really much better than the home life he 
was trying to get. When first he was flung out of his new house 
and had to picnic anyhow in the front garden, the passers-by paused 
and assured him with public benevolence, that he was now back in 
the splendid struggle with Nature, out of which all energies arose. 
When he paid rent to a savage and miserly landlady, he was 
informed that this keen economic competition between the landlady 
and himself, was the origin of all natural wealth. When he went 
to the boarding-house, he was told that in that place the higher 
vision of brotherhood and sisterhood had superseded the extinct 
cultus of the family. When he went to the expensive hotel, he was 
told to admire the march of science; and asked if he expected to 
have fifteen telephones in the hut which he so weakly regretted. 
And when he came ultimately to the workhouse, was fed by the 
municipality on cocoa and even worked at times under the threat of 
flogging, then he was finally assured that he had entered the 
Socialist state which is the only solution of human ills; in which the 
Social Organism is the only true living thing. And yet, such is the 
old-world obstinacy of the Joneses, they still want to get back to 
their own house. : 

This is not a farce but a very fair statement of the actual 
history of Jones—especially Jones the peasant—or what ought to 
have been the peasant. His history has been one permanent pis 
aller. And worst of all it has been a pis aller offered as perfection. 
His fate has always been a second best which some fashionable 
craze assured him was a first best. He was assured that every 
dreary lodging and desolate club he entered, was better than that 
impossible private house. Age after age, the colleges and instructed 
classes tried to get him to be “ contented” and do his duty in that 
state of life into which it had pleased them to kick him. Age after 
age, they tried (with a tired amiability) not to get Jones what he 
wanted, but to get Jones to want what he got. I can give you this, 
without carrying the historical summary too far back, in a few 
lines. 

For our purpose we may roughly leave out of account the 
small pagan cities or the clear medizval theory, in which property 
had a principle right or wrong; the period of which I am talking 
began with the rise of modern civilization. It begins at the Renais- 
sance, that» fountain of inspiration and expansion, that fountain 
of complexity and crime; and in England (where we shall especially 
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follow the misfortunes of Jones), it begins about the time when 
William Shakespeare had discovered how to write romantic 
tragedies and Sir John Hawkins had discovered how to enslave 
negroes. 

From that time onward, through the seventeenth century 
especially and largely through the eighteenth, the real growth was 
the growth of the large landowners—swollen by the stolen monastic 
.and common lands. The country became decidedly, and as some 
think incurably, an aristocracy; and undoubtedly produced many 
great gentlemen who gave glory to their country. But their basis 
was their territorial wealth. Modern romantic writers are never 
tired of telling us that being an aristocrat and a gentleman does not 
depend upon money. But it does; it does quite decisively if we are 
talking about a whole aristocracy. A lord may be poor, just as a 
money-lender may go bankrupt. But the principal essence of being 
a money-lender, is having money to lend. And the primary essence 
of being a lord, is being a landlord. I need not retell the tale which 
is now being slowly and reluctantly told by everybody of the bland 
and brutal campaign of annexation which for two centuries the 
English aristocracy waged against the English people—from the 
first seizure of the monastic lands and property—the impudence 
of illegal fences and the worse impudence of legal ingenuity in the 
seizure of the commons. The decisions of a thousand Justices of the 
Peace have been gibbeted in one good rhyme: 


You prosecute the man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common ; 
But leave the larger felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


But indeed it is not our point to expatiate on this. Our point 
is that something soothed Jones all through his history into a 
strange submission to his own enslavement. If the great lords stole 
the common from the goose, he must have been a great goose surely 
to stand it. Why did he stand it? He stood it because he was even 
then told that his despoilers stood for progress, for patriotic 
efficiency and for a new order of things. Especially his squire 
claimed to stand for Protestant England against the Pope, and for 
parliament against the King. He consented to be landlord-ridden 
in order not to be priest-ridden ; and a “ House of Commons” came 
at last to be a final substitute for every commoner having a house. 
“ How much better,” he was told, “ to follow the young squire in his 
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protest against Popery (or the poisonous Stuarts), than to have a 
mere private house.” 

The two great movements that have happened since the Re- 
formation can but be defined as the solemn sanctification of two 
cardinal sins. The aristocratic movement ultimately amounted to 
the declaration that pride is not a sin. The Manchester, or Com- 
mercial Movement, which followed it, amounted to the assertion 
that avarice is not a sin. It is in this dogma alone that the Industrial 
Movement differed from mankind. A French peasant may grab 
at gold as much as a Manchester or Chicago merchant. But when 
a French peasant wants to worship a saint, he does not worship a 
man who grabbed at gold, but one who flung it away. But the 
industrial or laissez-faire philosophy admired money-grubbing as 
well as practised it; it called the thing “enterprise” and “ self- 
heip.” Nations not filled with smoke and certain chemical smells, 
it described as nations in decay. Its offer to the laborers (who 
ought to have been peasants) was simply the discipline of hunger 
and hatred with the chance of being a Lord Mayor. All that the 
Manchester or Chicago plutocrat did for his workers (as far as I 
can make out) was to bang them again and again on the head; and 
then look at them admiringly and call them “ hard-headed.” And 
if again at this stage Jones began to mention a house, he was at 
once answered, “Is it not better to have a millionth chance of that 
marvelous house which Arkwright built than to have a mere 
private house?” 

There was a reaction against the Manchester or laissez-faire 
school—but it did nothing towards getting Jones nearer to his 
own house. On the contrary, it wanted him to go further away 
from it. It wanted him to see his real happiness—it wanted him to 
find it somewhere else than where he was. The English Jones was 
urged to “colonize;” the American Jones to “seek his fortune” 
out West. The temporary overflow of the population in England 
(which was as accidental as a pot boiling over), the temporary 
possibility of rapid amassing of wealth in Western America, was 
perceived as another opportunity of dividing Jones from his 
original foolish dream. Let him go forth and annex the universe— 
then he would not annex his own home. “ Go forth, heroic Jones, 
that little log hut you will build in the wilds, will be far more 
glorious than any private house.” 

The force that now threatens to take the place of that, which 
for want of a better word, I shall call imperialism, is like all the 
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rest in this, that it has no good word for Jones’ house into which 
he planned to bring his wife and children long ago. Socialism and 
the individualistic philosophy of the Manchester School of laissez- 
faire are very nearly the same. They are identical in their funda- 
mental conception of daily life. Both imagine that the mass of the 
people must be submissive wage-earners. Only the Manchester 
individualists told them to submit to inhuman selfishness, while the 
Socialist seems to think they will submit to an inhuman idealism. 
Both, in short, regard the normal man as an employee. Both forget 
that over half the planet, the average man is an employer; a proud 
and exacting employer who employs himself. Under Manchester 
conditions, for instance, Jones has become separated from his wife, 
for whom he had largely planned the house. She had looked, 
perhaps, to making the inside of that house her own, to exercise 
that omnipotence on a small scale. that was her privilege against the 
masculine power on a larger scale. But under the nightmare of 
Manchester, she has to go and turn a handle that makes cotton, while 
her husband turns another handle that makes jam, neither of them 
caring in the least whether it makes green fire or crocodiles. Does 
the Socialist propose to alter this sexual separation or this unmean- 
ing toil? Not at all. The Socialist only says: “Think, my dear 
Jones, how much better it will be when your wife is a separate 
citizen like yourself, has a vote and a fixed rate of wages; how 
much finer that will be than that obstinate fancy of yours to own 
a Private House, which really....” 

I daresay Jones would submit -to this as he has submitted to 
all the other side-packings of his old and simple desire. The rich 
kept his house to protect it against Popery, they kept it to employ 
it for economic progress, and they may perhaps continue to keep it 
in order to help in constructing a Socialist society. Jones who has 
asked for so little and been offered so much, who has been offered 
a new world when he only wanted a small piece of the old, will 
probably continue to wander hopelessly round the little house he 
wanted and find all the roads up; and the little lanterns burning in 
the barricades like the broad swords that prevent a return to 
Paradise. When Socialism has been succeeded by some other fad 
of the universities, I suppose Jones will still be hanging about, 
wondering when he will be allowed to finish his honeymoon. 


\ 












SURSUM CORDA!—SOME NOTES ON WAR POETRY. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


Sa) HE World War is producing poetry—and poetry. We 
Ml have, for example, poetry about the War; and poetry 
of the War. Some of the poetry about the War has 
been splendid. Where it has truly sung of the reach- 
——4) ing of the bloody hand of Mars unto the very hearts 
and hearthstones of the people, here at home—or in Europe—it 
has been vivid and authentic. Such poems as Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer’s Jt Is Well With the Child,’ or Katharine Tynan’s High. 
Summer ;? many of the poems of the Vigilantes, known largely 
through the daily press; Henry Van Dyke’s The Red Flower,’ 
written within sound of the guns: these are authentic, true poems 
“of” the War. John Oxenham’s The Vision Splendid,* though 
obvious and at times crude, is saved by its very authenticity. At 
rare moments, too, there have been singers (like Robert Haven 
Schauffler with his The White Comrade®) whose imagination, fired 
by the call to arms, or touched to flame by the hand of anguish and 
loss, has swept clear to the actual scene of conflict and pictured 
with the consummate power of inspiration the heroisms and horrors 
of modern battle. All this is good. It is poetry about the War, and 
even, in a degree, poetry of the War. Yet it often happens that the 
reader, with a vague instinctive resentment, rejects in his soul the 
singer who sings of a war which he still knows only by hearsay or 
imagination, or even through the finest sympathy. Such poetry 
served well enough in the days when only civilian bards sang war; 
but now we have come upon the hour when the common soldier 
finds himself articulate. Now, it would seem, the true soldier-song, 
the true poetry “ of” the War remains the right and prerogative of 
the man who goes into the trenches to fight—and who sings while 
he fights. He it is who must give us the real poetry “of” the 
present conflict. 

He is giving it, in remarkable abundance, and of rare quality. 
Already between thirty and forty volumes of war poetry, written 


*Atlantic Monthly, September, 1917. "Los Angeles Tidings, November 2, 1917. 
*Scribner’s, New York. *George H. Doran Co., New York. 
ie The Outlook, December 22, 1915. 
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by men who have fought and died, or are fighting and writing still 
—or else mending their wounds only to return again to the fray— 
have appeared in print in this country and England. Half of these 
men at least have gone down in the fight, and only their song 
remains. But the song will live—because not only is the quantity of 
this poetry surprising in its bulk, but also its quality is high. And 
it is likewise not only in great part real literature, as literary stand- 
ards go, but documentary history, as well, of the most priceless 
value. In the dim future, when wars are so few and far between 
as to bé almost forgotten—God speed that day, the white dawn of 
which these soldier poets of the present are now so heroically build- 
ing out of the very fabric of their souls, singing as they build !— 
when treatises on arms and armament are gathering dust on the 
shelf with other useless curiosities of antiquity, this poetry of 
the World War will remain, a living voice from the dead past, 
chronicling as no master strategist, no technician nor historian ever 
can, the true story of the titanic struggle. 

The War is not only giving us poetry, but is giving birth to 
poets (since poets, we remember, must be born)! It is true, of 
course, that some of these singers whose voices have come up to us 
out of the mud and blood of Flanders, or from the hot sands of 
Gallipoli, like “ the leaping rapture of the lark” (as Robert Service 
sings it in his Rhymes of a Red Cross Man®*) were trained poets of 
name and achievement before ever they went into the conflict; but 
out of it they have emerged reborn, beyond all measuring greater 
then they entered, because now they have not only. seen life, but 
have tasted of the bitter tincture of death. ‘“ Death is as interesting 
to me as life, I have seen so much of it, from Suvla to Strumnitza, 
and now in France,” wrote Francis Ledwidge, Ireland’s “ poet of 
the blackbird,” a few weeks before he fell on the Western Front: 
already he was regretting that his first book, Songs of the Fields, a 
pre-war production, ever had been published, so far ahead of his old 
self had he been swept by the red tides of war. And Patrick 
MacGill, stark realist and morbid pessimist of The Dead End in 
1914, now comes home wounded and on furlough, the author of 
Soldier Songs™ which reveal him changed to a sane, clear-seeing 
singer of hearty courage and manly camaraderie....But others 
were not poets at all (except potentially) until they went 
down with their loaded rifles into the riven earth to fight, and to 


*Barse & Hopkins, New York. 'E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
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face eternity; or, marching to the transports or the trenches, 
touched elbows with their common fellows and came at last to 
know life and to sing of it. 

The two most famous names so far given us out of the 
deadly turmoil of the War, are those of Rupert Brooke® and Alan 
Seeger. Both were poets of high rank; both were killed in action. 
Of Seeger, an American, more later. Of Brooke, there can be little 
said now to add to the eulogies his fine singing has won. The point 
to make is this: That Rupert Brooke, like the majority of his 
fellows, was served by the War, in that it enabled him finally to 
achieve (again like his fellows) some measure at least of the great- 
ness of which previously he had only given promise. He was a poet 
of attainments already when the summons came, to which he 
responded so characteristically with his “ Well, if Armageddon is 
on, I suppose I ought to be there!’’ But he was one who had not 
escaped altogether (as some of his poems show) the too often fatal 
“ ferment of the youth of genius.” In the end, and all too soon, 
while youth was-yet his in full flower, the War hushed his voice 
and stilled his hand; but not until it- had begun, at least, to work 
the inevitable change in him, deepening the waters of his spirit so 
that more and more they moved unfretted by surface winds, more 
and more obedient to the tidal forces of God and Eternity. The 
finest element in the poetry of Rupert Brooke is its social spirit, 
its liberal uprightness, its fairness, its total lack of hatred or ani- 
mosity in the midst of a universal clamor of bitterness. 

Rupert Brooke’s fame was not a little heightened by his lovable 
personality, and by reason of the fact that he was the first English 
poet to fall in defence of the freedom of the world. He was a 
romantic figure, handsome, manly and amiable, and none knowing 
him or his work could help regretting deeply his untimely taking off. 
But there are those now who wonder if his poetry has in it as much 
of the element of permanency as was first credited to it. No such 
fears, however assail the critics and appraisers of Francis Ledwidge, 
the young Lance Corporal who fell in action July 31, 1917, and 
who, according to Lord Dunsany, “ would have surpassed even 

- Burns” had he survived the War; while the dictum of Herbert 
Jenkins is that “ had he lived, I believe he would have been one of 
the world’s greatest poets.” Ledwidge’s likeness, which Lord 
Dunsany remarks, to Burns, gives the key to his quality. He was 


* Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke. John Lane Co., New York. 
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of the people. Although as Katharine Tynan expresses it,® he was 
“ 4 peasant only by accident”—“ all gentlehood, born refined,” and 
totally incapable of the “peasant coarseness” which in Bobbie 
Burns could inspire such a poem as To a Louse on a Lady’s Bonnet 
in Church—Ledwidge was still essentially of the people, his songs 
heart-songs, and his soul, having come to a spiritual vision far 
surpassing the half-lights of Brooke’s pagan soul, seeing and sing- 
ing of God Himself. It is Lord Dunsany who has brought out Led- 
widge’s last book, which he has called Songs of Peace,’® because in 
the midst of all war’s clamor and horror (“ It is all like the end of 
a beautiful world,” Ledwidge told Mrs. Tynan in one of his letters 
from the trenches) he sang of peace—of the things the heart and 
the soul of man loves and cherishes, “ I am always homesick,” he 
wrote; and yet 

Roaming, I am listening still, 

Bending, listening overlong, 

In my soul a steadier will, 

In my heart a newer song. 


It was this same “ steadier will,” this same “ newer song,” that 
the War gave to Julian Grenfell, who died from his battle wounds 
in May, 1915. Grenfell was not only a poet but a soldier also 
when Armageddon came. He already knew arms and the service, 
and was already known in letters. But war, actual participation 
in the War of wars, gave him the fuller vision which makes his 
poetry now a living thing. It made him write Into Battle,“ com- 
posed just before his death, and one of the immortal utterances, it 
would seem, of the great struggle. Ranking with Grenfell and 
Brooke and Ledwidge, was Lieutenant W. N. Hodgson, who wrote 
under the name of “ Edward Melbourne,” and who fell in the bat- 
tle of the Somme. Before Action is his best known poem, full of 
high resolute purpose—a soldier’s poem which reveals authentically 
a soldier’s soul facing the final struggle. 

The youth of these poets of the War is one of their most 
striking and most pathetic characteristics, though theirs is, in 
truth, as Emily Hickey says in her poem, Killed: Aged 19, 20, 21: 

Bright boyhood sprung to splendor of manhood, still 
Keeping the dew of youth.... 

Not cut off in promise unfulfilled, \ 
But bearing autumn’s fruit in springtime’s leaves. 


*Tue CatHotic Wortp, November, 1917. “Herbert Jenkins, London. 
“In Cunliffe’s Poems of the Great War. — *% CatHotic Wortp, Sept., 1917. 
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Brooke was only twenty-nine. Ledwidge was younger still. Hodg- 
son was in his twenties. Alfred Ratcliffe, friend and college mate 
of Brooke, was, like him, twenty-nine. And there was Charles 
Hamilton Sorley, only twenty-one when he fell, yet already author 
of a volume of poems (Marlborough and Other Poems),'* which 
is full of big things and bigger promise. His All the Hills and 
Vales Among is a real achievement. A month or so before Sorley’s 
death, Andrew, Viscount Stewart, a lieutenant in the Sixth Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, fell in action—another youngster, a poet whom 
‘the War inspired to memorable utterance. Outside of academic 
circles he was unknown as a poet before the War. So also was 
Robert Sterling, whose poems, since his death “out there” have 
already run into a second edition. He was a mere boy, and only 
in 1914, the year the War began, won the Newdgate Prize at 
Oxford. One of the most popular war poems in England has been 
But a Short Time to Live, the work of another mere lad, Leslie 
Coulson. Coulson was a sergeant in the Royal Fusiliers; and fell 
leading a charge on the Western Front in October, 1916. Before 
Flanders, he had served in Gallipoli, Egypt and Malta, and from all 
these fields had sent home stirring songs of the War. The poems 
of Lieutenant H. Rex Freston from Somewhere in Flanders have 
likewise been popular, and attracted wide attention in the British 
press. He was an Exeter man, author of The Quest of Truth, and 
fell in action two years ago, in January, 1916. 

But the Western Front has not claimed all the poets. Brooke 
died on a hospital ship in the A£gean Sea, while journeying to the 
Dardanelles, after having served two years in the West. Alexander 
Cowie—only a boy of twenty-two, and yet the author of some of 
the War’s most stirring and graphic poetry—fell in Mesopotamia, 
fighting for the relief of Kut. Like Rupert Brooke, he was a 
Cambridge man and showed in his writing a decided classical in- 
clination. Lieutenant Bumpus, of the Australian Field Artillery, died 
in hospital in Cairo from his wounds, and on his deathbed wrote 
Passing By, a vivid and pathetic piece, just lightly touched with 
humor, and one of the most widely copied poems of the War. It 
made a tremendous impression in England, and with its haunting 
refrain, “ Passing by, passing by,” on which the poet rang many 
telling changes, will probably have a long life as a popular poem. 
Brian Brooke was another who served in the East—in British East 
Africa—though he fell at the Somme. In both scenes of the strug- 


* Erskine Macdonald, London. 
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gle he lifted up his heart in song. Another poet-victim of the 
Somme offensive was Richard Dennys, the very title of whose book 
of war poems, There Is No Death,'* tells the story of what im- 
mortal prize he plucked from the red jaws of Mars. 

These soldier poets often reveal much in their titles. The Un- 
dying Splendor*® is the name of John William Streets’ volume, 
fruitage of the mind of a naturally gifted man, all his life a simple 
Derbyshire coal miner until the War claimed him, to show him 
forth a poet as well asa hero. In the trenches he composed a series 
of sonnets which so impressed the distinguished English actor, 
Henry B. Irving, that he read them himself before the Poetry So- 
ciety of London. “I have tried to picture some thoughts that pass 
through a man’s brain when he dies,” this poet wrote to his pub- 
lisher; “ but I may not see the end of the poems.” Nor did he. 
He was reported missing in July, 1916, and on May I, 1917, nearly 
a year later, was officially listed among the killed. Of Streets’ 
poems Galloway Kyle, the successor of Stephen Phillips as editor of 
the London Poetry Review, says: “ Here Kitchener’s men become 
articulate.”’26 

Thus the list grows. I do not review my pages to count ex- 
actly how many soldier poets I have already spoken of: enough, at 
least, to give some idea of what is being done in the production of 
genuine poetry “of” the War. Yet there are still others who can- 
not be passed over. There was Frederic Manning who, before his 
brave death, cried out from the trench: 


O God of Sorrows, 

Whose feet come softly through the dew, 
Stoop Thou unto us, 

For we die that Thou livest !?” 


There was Thomas Kettle, Irish college professor and gallant 
soldier, whose Poems and Parodies'* have just appeared in 
America. His quick, free mind focussed the world-conflict at its 
very opening, in a glorious indignation that sent him marching off 
from the peaceful halls of learning to meet death in the trench. 
He wrote for his daughter a memorable sonnet from the Somme 
(where he fell in action last September), the concluding lines of 

*John Lane Co., New York. “Erskine Macdonald, London. 
*Songs of the Fighting Men and More Songs of the Fighting Men, collected by 


Galloway Kyle. Erskine Macdonald, London. 
"The Dial, May 17, 1917. *Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
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which answer for all time the questioning of those who would ask 
why such men, abandoning everything, went “ to dice with death :” 


So here, while the mad guns curse overhead, 
And tired men sigh with mud for couch and floor, _ 
Know that we fools, now with the foolish dead, 
Died not for flag, nor King, nor Emperor, 
But for a dream, born in a herdsman’s shed, 
And for the secret Scripture of the poor. 


There was Edward Thomas (“ Edward Eastaway ”), one of 
the most vibrant voices of the war-time choir, a poet of true Cymric 
vision, for whom John Freeman, the English poet and essayist, has 
recently published a memorial volume. And there was Dixon Scott, 
whom Robert Hield, of the London Post, has likewise celebrated in 
a memorial. 

Nor are all the soldier poets dead. There is James Mackereth, 
whose book The Red Red Dawn® appeared in November; Leo 
Ward (son of the late Wilfrid Ward) who, with his Oxford chum, 
Innes Stitt—both in active service—has just brought out a joint 
volume, Tomorrow and Other Poems ;?° “ Etienne,” a lieutenant of 
the Royal Navy, who sings of the sailor at war in Verses from the 
Grand Fleet ;*1 Eric Chilman, whose masterpiece, After Days, ap- 
peared recently in the London Poetry Review; and Lieutenant 
Mackintosh of the Seaforth Highlanders, whose A Highland Regi- 
ment? celebrates the more obvious side of the martial life. It is 
mostly a lusty shout for the glories of gun and blade, and very well 
done, of its kind. 

These are all British poets (the majority of them, it is readily 
noted, either Scotch or Irish); but already America, still newly 
entered upon the universal struggle, has sounded her singing voice 
in the trenches. Alan Seeger?® saw to that, in the very beginning— 
that gifted poet whose “ rendezvous with death ” was kept indeed, as 
he prophesied. There is a tremendous effect of exaltation in 
Seeger’s Champagne and The Aisne—they have much of the fire 
that is the one thing lacking, in a great degree, in all our poetry of 
the War; but his J Have a Rendezvous With Death, full of the 
premonition which we find voiced sooner or later in the songs of 
nearly everyone of these soldier singers, is not only his best known 

*Erskine Macdonald, London. *Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
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production, but is perhaps the most widely quoted poem the War 
has produced, not even excepting Rupert Brooke’s The Soldier, 
which, like it, is charged with a beautiful and noble melancholy. 
These two poems have qualities to outlive the appealing circum- 
stances of their publication. 

Seeger could not wait for America to take up the challenge 
of the common enemy. He volunteered in 1914, and, as is well 
known, died two years later from wounds received from a German 
shell at Belloyen-Santerre, in July, 1916. He was only twenty- 
eight, and practically unknown to the literary world before the 
War found him his soul. How keenly he felt about American 
participation in the conflict is revealed in his Ode in Memory of the 
American V olunteers Fallen for France, written for the Decoration 
Day exercises at Paris in 1916. “ By the death of these,” he cries’ 


Something that we can look upon with pride 
Has been achieved, nor wholly unreplied 

Can sneerers triumph in the charge they make 
That from a war where Freedom was at stake 
America withheld and, daunted, stood aside!.... - 
Accents of ours were in the fierce mélée, 

And on those farther rims of hallowed ground, 
Where the forlorn, the gallant charge expires, 
And on the tangled wires, 

The last wild rally staggers, crumbles, stops, 
Withered beneath the shrapnel’s iron showers, 
Now heaven be thanked, a few brave drops are ours! 


One does not say that little he dreamed his own blood would, 
soon afterward, color that same “ hallowed ground;” for he knew 
it, as Rupert Brooke knew it, and Francis Ledwidge, and fully 
half the number of their comrade-singers. Seeger will long hold 
first place among our American war poets. Yet there has recently” 
gone from us to the front one who is already Seeger’s peer as an 
artist, and who, fired by the tremendous experiences that lie before 
him, seems destined to achieve immeasurable things. This is Joyce 
Kilmer—God send him home again !—whose two books, Trees and 
Main Street, have placed him in the front rank of American poets. 
His is one of the clearest, finest voices in our native choir—a voice 
that is fresh and buoyant, yet exquisitely attuned to the supernatural. 
Another young American poet now in service “ out there” is Wil- 
liam Alexander Percy, a Midlander from Mississippi, whom we 
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have come to know through his magazine verse, and from whom 
we doubtless will hear more in the near future. 

Neither is all war poetry of death or tragic premonition. Far 
from it. There is humor too—most of it American (though Patrick 
MacGee, for one, among the British singers, has gone so far ahead, 
thanks to the War, as to be capable now of humor). One remem- 
bering the virile ballads of Robert Service’s Klondike days, need 
only be told that this poet has written a book on the battlefield to 
be assured that there is humor. Service’s Rhymes of a Red Cross 
Man are already known to tens of thousands. The book contains 
characterization—Private McPhee, The Man from Athabasca, 
Soulful Sam, and ’Erbert ’Iggins—equally as human and amusing 
as ever the indomitable Danny McGrew. Yet it is the same Service 
who sings so exquisitely of the lark soaring over the battlefield with 
his: 

fusillade of melody 
That sprays us from yon trench of sky, 
A battery on radiant wings 
ya 
Hurls at us hopes of such strange things 
As joy and home and love and peace, 
Pure heart of song!.... 


Humor likewise is the keynote of Rookie Rhymes,** a book of war 
verse by the men of the First and Second Provisional Training 
Regiments at Plattsburg. It has been said of this volume that it 
contains more “ pep” than poetry; but the poetry is there too—and 
always the humor. This is true also, in a degree, of Everard Ap- 
pleton’s With the Colors: Songs of the American Service®. ..Who 
knows what immortal poetry of the trenches (when these rookies 
get “out there’) these little books may not foretell! 

Speaking of humor, one cannot resist going out of the field 
of our own language to take up that inimitable French war classic, 
Le Passion de Notre Frére Poilu, written by Max Leclerc in the in- 
genuous dialect of Anjou. In this the wounded and dying soldier 
is transported to heaven, there to have a wonderful interview with 
God, to Whom he must make a full confession of his life. How 
the various saints—“ heaps of saints”—intercede for him; St. 
Labré, fer instance, who, never having himself made it a practice of 
washing, steps forth to take the blame for the vermin that drove 


“Harper & Brothers, New York. *Stewart & Kidd Co., New York. 
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poor Poilu to the guardhouse (here is your peasant coarseness with 
an exquisite vengeance!) ; and how at last, when the Lord smiles on 
the simple trembling soldier, the heavens open to reveal the glory 
of the angelic hosts—all this is told with inimitable humor and 
charm: 

And among them, with happy smiles, 

Were many poilus, 

With coats of sky blue, 

That looked as if made to order, 

And gold caps they had on. 

Our poilu in the crowd 

Sang with them with all his heart: 

Glory be to God in the highest! 

While the angels in the light 

Sang in answer from all sides: 

Peace on earth to men of good will! 


It will repay us to take note of the ending of Leclerc’s poem: 
it is cheerful, joyous, optimistic; and it has in it not only a spiritual 
vision—simple and clear and not at all of the mystical, yet spir- 
itual nevertheless—but also, with a prophetic symbolism, it points 
to the times that are to come when the last great war is over and 
done with, when peace shall reign on earth as well as in heaven. 
For, making note of this ending, we really strike the keynote of 
practically all the poetry the War has produced in the trenches. AI- 
most invariably it is hopeful. Almost invariably it sees, beyond the 
red night, a white dawn. “ The stricken, tainted soil,” says Eric 
Chilman in his After Days: 

shall be 

Again a flowery paradise— 
Pure with the memory of the dead 

And purer for their sacrifice. 


It is indeed remarkable, the feeling with which one rises from the 
reading of this already voluminous poetry of the War, born as it 
has been of the flaming clamor of the guns, written often in blood 
by the very hand of death!—a feeling of exaltation rather than of 
depression. Like the song of the lark indeed, mounting the smoking 
skies above the trenches, these soldier’s songs rise above all the 
horrible din of battle and hate, singing of love and hope; and they 
will not be silenced, even by the shattering note of bodily extinction. 
And though they may chant heartbreakingly of pain and suffering 
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and loneliness and homesickness, or cry out in flaming righteousness 
against wrong and atrocity, still the note of hope persists. The eye 
still sees beauty, amid all the horror and ghastly obscenity: beauty 
in the hush of the morning, after the dreadful night of pandemo- 
nium and blood; beauty even in the very fires of destruction that 
play about them all through the night like the luminous lights of 
hell; most of all, beauty and nobility in the heroism and patience 
and longsuffering of their comrades. To Frederic Manning the 
lumbering transport wagons passing him on the moonlit road were 
“as the horses of Hippolytus carven on some antique frieze;” and 
what could surpass the pathos of Robert Service’s crude “ Jim” 
(who “ain’t sentimental a bit”) come to visit the grave of his 
trenchmate “ Bill,” his rough hand filled with wildflowers plucked 
furtively along the roadside? 

Hate is not to be found in this poetry. On the whole it even 
seems, in summing up, to be lacking in fire—that white-hot pas- 
sion, for example, which makes Claudel’s French To the Dead of 
the Armies of the Republic, seem to leap at the throat of the com- 
mon enemy; as when he sings in the invader’s face: 


That which pounds your ranks day and night, that which rings 
out joyously in face of you, is not all! 

There is a vast army noiselessly concentrating in your rear: 

From Louvain to Réthel, and from Termonde to Nomény, 

Rough mounds of earth are stirring, 

And a great black stain grows larger! 


Love is the major note in this poetry of ours: love of God and 
country; love of all humanity; even forgiveness—mercy at any 
rate—for the merciless enemy. A fine trustfulness in Providence 
speaks confidently through it. Those who once questioned and 
challenged God, now, having long gazed through eyes dimmed with 
tears and pain on the ruined crucifixes of shattered Belgium, accept 
Him with all His gifts of grief and suffering and even death, be- 
cause they have come to see new horizons beyond the barbed wire 
and the trenches’ top. They have learned as few other men since 
Christ Himself lived and died, what the meaning is of vicarious 
suffering. Ledwidge sounds this note with especial strength and 
beauty. Unlike Rupert Brooke, he was not willing to 


go down with unreluctant tread 
Rose crowned into the darkness— 
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because to Ledwidge it was not darkness, but light, to which his 
soul aspired. His hands, like Frederic Manning’s, were “ hungry 
for life again;” but it was life eternal he craved, some of whose 
radiance he would reach up and snatch away from behind war’s 
heaven-obscuring curtain of blood and smoke, to bequeath to those 
who would come after. And this high spiritual note, so character- 
istic of his poetry, is strong in most of the soldier songs of the War. 

A tremendously compelling belief in the righteousness of their 
cause and an unshaken faith in the future of democracy are also 
characteristics of this poetry. This War shall be the last of all wars: 
never again may such calamity befall mankind; so do our soldier 
poets believe and sing. And, believing that, they are willing to 
suffer and even to die, in order to make sure of that glorious con- 
summation. Nearly all of them foresee their own death; yet they 
accept it as part of the vast dispensation of this crucial hour. They 
can sing nobly and resignedly of it; they can even jest in the face of 
it. Their manly good humor sustains them; yet they remain rev- 
erent; never do they fall to flippancy. They stake their all on the 
future, that time when 


to our children there shall be no handing 
Of fates so vain, of passions so abhorred.... 
But peace. ..the peace which passeth understanding. . . 
Not in our time...but in their time, O Lord. 


Awaiting that time, and fighting for it, they seem to sing out to the 
sore-tired world a glorious Sursum Corda!—as Robert Service 
does when, amidst these “ spacious days of glory and grieving,” 
these “ sounding hours of lustre and of loss” he valiantly reminds 
us that: 

The Power that Order out of Chaos fashions 

Smites fiercest in the wrath-red forge of war.... 

Have faith! Fight on! Amid the battle hell 

Love triumphs, Freedom beacons, all is well! 


To such a clarion call—to such a Sursum Corda the voice of 
all the poets of the War—we cannot but answer a hearty, aye, even 
a joyous, Habemus ad Dominum! Therein we can give proof of 
the immediate social value of the work being done by these daunt- 
less spirits who, fighting our fight for us, with their souls as well 
as their bodies, give us such cheer and courage from the trenches 
that we cannot resist their challenge to “ litt up our hearts.” 











ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


Il. 


N the Gospel of St. Matthew there is a difficult pair of 
verses bracketed together at the end of the sixteenth 
chapter. One of these verses declares that “ the Son 

of Man ‘ shall’ come in the glory of His Father, and 
eased then shall He render to every man according to his 
works ;” the other that “ some of those standing by shall not taste 
death, till they see the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom.”? In 
the Greek text the auxiliary verb? translated into English by 

“ shall ’—in the verse which says, “ The Son of Man ‘ shall’ come 

in the glory of His Father ”—has the primary sense of “ being 

about to,” and expresses a future on the verge of being brought to 
pass. The use of this apparently near-future verb, in a verse de- 
scribing the Final Advent, is regarded by grammarians as an accus- 
ing fact, a compromising admission. It is sufficient of itself, they 
tell us, to warrant one’s concluding that the author of the First Gos- 

pel believed the Lord about to return in glory, to consummate a 

Kingdom scarcely as yet begun. 

The presence of this verb in the text creates a serious difficulty. 
Some scholars have risen from its reading with the conviction 
clearly framed that Jesus never spoke in the manner here recorded, 
and that His original utterance is lost beyond recovery in docu- 
ments that have thus come down.* Others, less bridled in their 
thinking, do not hesitate to charge even the Lord Himself with 
the all too common error of His time. What is the basis of these 
impressions? Is it an uncriticized state of mind? Or, is it an ob- 
jective condition of fact, textually impossible to deny or call in 
question? The sequel will show. The difficulties of scholarship 
are sometimes its opportunities in disguise. Otherwise the present 
series of studies would have nothing new to say or offer on a 
question most concerning to the mind and heart of Christendom. 

The use of this auxiliary verb connoting nearness is peculiar to 


* Matt, xvi. 27, 28. “St. Matthew” is used throughout for the author: or 
translater of the First Gospel. ‘ 
2 wédrewv. ® Theology of the New Testament. Stevens, p. 154. 
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the author of the First Gospel. He frequently has recourse to it 
in cases where the other Synoptic writers employ the indicative fu- 
ture instead; and this persistent literary habit seems to some an ad- 
ditional reason for thinking that he shared the false expectancy of 
the times. Is it likely, critics ask, that a writer who regarded the 
two verses in question as cut off from each other by a long inter- 
vening tract of time—is it likely that a writer of this persuasion 
would have chosen a verb associated with the immediate future, 
when, pen in hand, he sought to give his thought expression? And 
yet, that is what St. Matthew apparently does, or rather what bib- 
lical critics charge him with having done. It is a charge the truth 
or falsity of which investigation alone has the warrant to decide; 
and to that impartial, enlightening agency the course of the theme 
now turns for a much-needed solution of the mystery. 

The author of the First Gospel makes use of the auxiliary 
verb in question ten times. He employs it of Herod, as when he 
says that the latter shall seek the Child, to destroy Him;* of the 
wrath “ to come;’® of Elias, who “ is to” come;® of the sin which 
shall not be forgiven, either in this world, or in the world “ to 
come ;”? of the glorious advent of the Son of Man, as when he says 
that “the Son of Man ‘shall’ come in the glory of His Father” —the 
verse being the one about swhich the present inquiry revolves;® of 
the sufferings which the Son of Man “ shall” undergo from those 
who wreaked their vengeance on the Baptist;® of the Lord’s ap- 
proaching betrayal, as when St. Matthew writes that “the Son of 
Man ‘shall’ be delivered up into the hands of men;’® of the 
Saviour’s departure for Jerusalem, where suffering and death at- 
tend His coming; of the chalice which Jesus, in His reply to the 
Zebedees, asks them if they can drink, as He indeed “ shall ;’’2? and 
finally in the eschatological discourse delivered on Mt. Olivet, in 
which the Lord declares to His disciples, “ ye ‘ shall’ hear of wars, 
and rumors of wars, but be ye not affrighted, for the end is not 
yet.”48 A’ goodly number of instances, surely, in which to have 
clung to the use of one expression. What is its meaning, and what 
could have been the reason that led the author of the First Gospel 
to employ it so frequently ? 

The most astonishing feature about the persistent employment 
of this verb is that nowhere in the ten instances above enumerated 





* Matt. ii. 13. 5 Matt. iii. 7. * Matt. xi. 14. "Matt. xii. 32. 
® Matt. xvi. 27. ® Matt. xvii. 12. * Matt. xvii. 22. 
1 Matt. xx. 17. Some MSS. only. 1 Matt. xx. 22. * Matt. xxiv. 6. 
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do we find it used, save in connection with the fulfillment of proph- 
ecy! The contexts are all prophetical; and this fact creates the 
presumption that the much-debated auxiliary is employed, not in its 
primary meaning of a near future, but in its secondary sense of 
prophetical necessity, or accordance with the Divine appointment— 
a sense which this same verb frequently possesses elsewhere in the 
New Testament Scriptures, in the Septuagint, and the classics. In 
other words, it is the realization of prophecy, not the expression of 
futurity, near or remote, which the writer has in mind throughout. 
He is not speaking of something “ about to be,’ but of something 
that “is to be,’ because foreordained of God and foretold of the 
prophets. Careful investigation leaves no doubt either as to the 
meaning of the expression, or the reason for its repeated recurrence 
in St. Matthew’s pages. The temptation to read it in the “obvious” 
sense of a near future is well nigh irresistible. But when this 
temptation is overcome by impartial investigation, the disillusion- 
ment which one experiences is exceedingly instructive. 

That the realization of prophecy, and not the expression of fu- 
turity, is the idea meant to be conveyed by this favorite auxiliary 
may be gathered with surety from all the contexts of its employ- 
ment.‘ Take the first instance, where it is used of Herod, to ex- 
press a contingency which no Jew believed possible—the laying of 
violent hands on the Son of the Most High. The evangelist makes 
the fulfillment of prophecy most clear. “ Behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeared in sleep to Joseph, saying: Arise, and take the Child 
and His Mother, and flee into Egypt: and be there until I shall tell 
thee. For Herod ‘ts to ** seek the Child, to destroy Him. And 
he arose, and took the Child, and His Mother by night, and re- 
tired into Egypt : and he was there until the death of Herod: that it 
might be fulfilled which the Lord spoke by the prophet, saying : ‘Out 
of Egypt, I have called my Son.’”?® The slaying of the innocents 
is then described, and after the description comes the citation of an- 
other prophecy, this time from Jeremias, and not from Osee, as be- 
fore: “ A voice in Rama was heard, lamentation and great mourn- 
ing; Rachel bemoaning her children, and would not be comforted, 
because they are not.’ ”?® The meaning is plain. Herod “is to” 
seek the Child’s destruction, that the prophecies concerning Him 
may be fulfilled. This first use of the auxiliary is clearly intended 
for those who did not believe the Messias subject to persecution. 


4 yédret Yao ‘Hod3ns Cnrety. Matt. ii. 13. 


* Matt. ii. 15; Osee xi. 1. % Matt. iii. 18; Jer. xxxi. 15. 
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It is quite true, from the standpoint of time, that Herod was “ about 
to” seek the Infant Saviour. But this is a coincidence that cannot 
be proved to have been the thought intended. It is not a coming 
event, but the reason of its coming, which the author specially 
wishes to assert. 

The second occasion of its use is likewise in connection with 
the fulfillment of prophecy. John has come from the wilderness into 
the region round about the Jordan, baptizing, when he notices the 
Pharisees and Sadducees approaching to receive the holy rite. “ Ye 
offspring of vipers,” he declares, “ who warned you to flee from the 
wrath ‘to come?’’’7 The incident is introduced by a quotation 
from Isaias, in which, as in the text, the word “ wilderness ” oc- 
curs: “ The voice of one crying in the wilderness; make ready the 
way of the Lord; make straight His paths.”*® The “wrath to 
come” is the wrath foretold to befall the city and the genera- 
tion.1® The period of prophecy ceased for Israel and the time of 
fulfillment began, with the preaching of the Baptist.2° In the phrase 
“wrath to come” there was, therefore, a reference to the past of 
prophecy, which would not be lost on readers closely acquainted 
with the predictions of the Seers. The relation signified by the aux- 
iliary verb employed in this instance is not a temporal relation to an 
event about to happen, but the relation of necessity existing between 
promise and realization, prophecy and fulfillment. From the context 
and the citations, it is clearly the latter relation which the author 
would have his readers gather. His thought is completely taken up 
with the idea that what God foretold, history must fulfill. It is of 
prophesied time that he is speaking. Future time, as such, does 
not occupy the focus of attention at all. 

That this interpretation is not speculative but exsipeaseat be- 
comes clearly apparent in the next instance to be examined—the 
third—where the construction employed is the very same as that 
found in the verse about the Lord’s coming in glory—an impor- 
tant circumstance to which attention is called in passing. The Lord 
is speaking of John; and to the great astonishment of those present, 
He identifies him with Elias who is to come. “ What was it ye 
went out into the desert to see? A prophet? Yea, and more than a 
prophet. This is he of whom it is written: Behold, I send My angel 
before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before thee—For all 

* dad vfs uekhobons boric. Matt. iii. 7. "Is. ul. 3. 


* Matt. xxiv. 2, 21, 34; Luke xxi. 23; 1 Mac. i. 67; 2 Mac. v. 20; Ps. Sol. ii. 
26; xvii. 14. dpyf. * Matt. xi. 13. 
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the prophets and the law prophesied until John. And if ye are will- 
ing to receive it, this is Elias, who ‘is to come.’** He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.” The reference is admittedly to Malachias, 
where we read: “ Behold I will send you Elias before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord. And he shall turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children 
to the fathers, lest I come and strike the earth with anathema.”?? 

Here the author uses the same auxiliary verb as before, but 
this time to classify and designate something that has already 
passed over from expectation to reality. Not the slightest indica- 
tion can one find in the text or context, that the near future is in 
the mind of the writer. The thought is altogether on a different 
plane, and moves in a different direction. The relation expressed 
by the verb employed in this context is that which exists between 
the expected and the fulfilled, not that of the future, whether im- 
minent or remote. Were we to read a near future into the Lord’s 
statement about the Baptist, and interpret it as meaning, “ This is 
Elias, who is about to come,” we should have to change the whole 
meaning of the context into the pointless declaration, that some- 
thing which has already received fulfillment is on the eve of being 
brought to pass. The Master is engaged in proving that the proph- 
ecy concerning Elias—the one expected to come before “‘ the Lord’s 
dread day ”—has been actually realized in the coming of John; and, 
consequently, that the people should no longer look to an event still 
in the throes of the future, but rather to a fact accomplished, a 
prediction already translated into history. 

The relation here expressed by the auxiliary is the relation of 
this particular event—namely, the coming of John—to the proph- 
ecy which it verified. Futurity is not only not implied, it is actually 
excluded ; and if that be the case in this instance, does it not create 
the presumption of its being so in others? No immediacy of reali- 
zation is suggested by the language of this passage. From all the 
circumstances it can only mean that the prophetically foretold has 
happened ; what was to be, has been brought about. The thought 
centres on a fulfilled prediction, and no reference is discernible to 
a future of accomplishment. This fact alone is enough to shake 
the dogmatic confidence of that school of biblical critics who regard 
the exegetical problem on which we are here engaged, as fixed and 
settled. It is opening up very fast before us, and we hope the 
thought, is growing in the mind of the reader, that in this question, 
™ 6 uéXhuv Epyecbat. 


Matt. xi. 14. ™ Mal. iv. 6; iii. 1, 2, 
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as in so many others, we have not to do with the rules and limita- 
tions of grammar, so much as with the particular religious psychol- | 
ogy of an exceptionally acute people. 

The fourth occasion on which the author summons the same 
auxiliary “ shall” to the conveyance of his thought is the deeply 
interesting passage concerning the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
“ which shall not be forgiven, either in this ‘age’ or in the ‘age to 
come’ ”—nay, the guilt of which will lead to condemnation in the 
day of judgment.”* It is the sin of sins in all ages, this blasphemy 
of the Spirit, this refusal to recognize the Divine. Why did the 
author turn to the participial form of his favorite auxiliary on this 
occasion?- He must have had a special reason for avoiding the 
present participle of the verb “ come.” What was it? The thought 
of the imminence of the new age, or a desire to prove to the Jews 
that another historical era was prophesied to succeed the old? A 
study of the context shows that the latter consideration governed. 
The Gentiles would put their hope in the Messias, even if “ He came 
unto His own, and His own received Him not.” “ Behold My 
Servant Whom I have chosen, My Beloved in Whom My soul is 
well pleased. I will put My Spirit upon Him, and He shall show 
justice to the Gentiles. He shall not contend, nor cry out, neither 
shall any man hear His voice in the streets. The bruised reed He 
shall not break, and smoking flax He shall. not quench, till He send 
forth judgment unto victory. And in His name shall the Gentiles 
hope.”’*4 

The purpose of this quotation, especially in such circumstances 
as the context immediately following reveals, has no mystery about 
it. The author of the First Gospel inserts it to show that an age 
of the Gentiles was prophesied to replace the Jewish dispensation. 
He prepares the mind of the reader for this announcement by quot- 
ing the Lord as predicting it in open speech. When the disciples, 
passing through the grain fields of a Sabbath, plucked ears of corn 
to appease their famishing, Jesus defended their conduct by declar- 
ing to the Pharisees that “ One greater than the Temple is here.”?5 
Is not the beautiful quotation from Isaias made part of the text, to 
say in quoted speech what the Lord has already said in open? Nay, 
to give prophetic setting to the defiant utterance of Jesus, that 
“the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath?” One cannot let these 


* évcGuéAdovet, Matt. xii. 32. For extension of guilt to the future life, 
see verses 36, 37, and compare Luke xii. 9, 10; Mark iii. 28, 30. “ The, roming 
age”’ is not here used in the same sense as in Mark x. 30, or in Luke xx. 34, 35. 
“Ts. xlii. 1-5. Matt. xii. 17-21. % Matt. xii. 6. 
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tributary contextual lights converge, without coming to the conclu- 
sion that St. Matthew is here again referring to the Divine necessity 
which history is under to follow the course that was of old pre- 
dicted. The relation which he is expressing is not that of the pres- 
ent to the future, but that of the future to the past of prophecy. 
His eyes are filled, not with what is coming, but with what is bound 
to come, because foreordained of God. And it is precisely because 
the temporal future as such is not in his thought, that he avoids 
using the present participle “ coming ”—the “ coming age ”—and 
has recourse instead to an auxiliary, one of the special functions of 
which is to signify the conformity of events with the forecast of 
prophecy. The age foretold must come. The Lord’s word shall 
not be made a mockery through non-fulfillment. Is it not becoming 
clearer and clearer how unfounded is the impression that St. Mat- 
thew conceived the age of the Gentiles as of short duration, and 
that scarcely should the Kingdom come when the consummation 
would ensue? And is it not strange that this impression should 
have been based, to so large an extent, on the use of a verb that in 
this investigation has as yet disclosed no associations whatsoever 
with future time as such? Contextual criticism is slowly clearing 
up an exegetical situation which textual criticism has long since 
come to look upon as not open to review. 

The fifth occasion on which the same auxiliary “ shall” be- 
comes the vehicle of expression is the Lord’s declaration that “ the 
Son of Man ‘shall’ come in the glory of His Father,” to render to 
every man according to his works.7* It is the particular verse 
which has occasioned this whole inquiry, and the point to be deter- 
mined at its close. Critics say it implies an immediate future, and 
that St. Matthew, in making use of it, or its equivalent, registered 
his personal belief in the nearness of the Final Coming. Is this 
statement exegetical, or beside the fact? 

An examination of the text and context discloses no real 
ground for this impression. Nay, it actually reveals St. Matthew 
on another purpose bent. Here as elsewhere in his pages, we find 
him making use of his much-misunderstood auxiliary in the sense 
of prophetical necessity, and not in the sense of a future soon to 
be. “From that time,” says the opening verse of the passage, 
“ Jesus began to show to His disciples, that He must go to Jeru- 
salem, and suffer many things from the ancients and scribes and 
chief priests, and be put to death, and the third day rise again.”2" 
* udder ydo Epyecbat. Matt. xvi. 27. * Matt. xvi. 21, 
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The words, “began to show” evidently mean that the Lord was 
quoting the prophets, and proving to those about Him the pro- 
phetic necessity of His death. It was a thing that specially stood 
in need of proving. The disciples, as the intervening verses plainly 
indicate,?* had never associated membership in the kingdom, much 
less the glory of its headship, with so fell a thing as death. They 
had shared the expectation of the times, that the resurrected Just 
would reign forever with the Messias-King at Jerusalem, in a 
world dispeopled of evildoers, on an earth the whole face of which 
had been splendorously renewed. Disciples whose thoughts had run 
so long in the direction of earthly glory found it hard to adjust 
themselves to the new and unaccustomed teaching of the Lord. 
They still “ savored the things of men, not the things of God,” and 
their whole viewpoint stood in need of radical reforming. The 
Scriptures had to be opened to them anew, and the prophecies re- 
interpreted, yet not in such a way that the reinterpretation would 
look more like destruction than fulfillment. And so, quite natur- 
ally, at the end of the passage, we find the Lord reaffirming the ex- 
pectation that He will come in the glory of His Father with His 
angels, to render to every man according to His works—a statement 
which He immediately supplements by another, to the effect that 
some of those present “ shall not taste death till they see the Son of 
Man coming in His Kingdom.” | 

What was the intention of the writer in putting these two 
statements so closely together, and at the end of a context in which 
it is question throughout of the necessary fulfillment of the Scrip- 
tures?2® Was it to express his own personal views, or to call at- 
tention, for some reason or other, to two different prophetical ut- 
terances, each of which was under the necessity of being fulfilled? 
Both verses are adapted prophetical quotations, and the fact that 
they are put so close together in the text is no accident of com- 
piling. The twenty-seventh verse, which predicts the coming in 
glory, is from Enoch: “On that day My Elect One will sit on the 
throne of His glory, and make choice among their deeds... .And 
He sat on the throne of His glory, and the sum of judgment was 
committed to Him.’’®° Is it likely that St. Matthew had the near fu- 
ture in mind when he incorporated this quotation? Is it likely, 
either, that readers acquainted with the literature of prophecy would 


* Matt. xvi. 22-26. ® Matt. xvi. 21-28. : 
Enoch xlv. 3; Ixix. 27. These chapters of Enoch probably written after 37 
B. C. - 
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receive that impression when their eyes fell on his text? Is it not 
the intention of the writer to emphasize the fact that the Son of 
Man shall surely one day come in glory, as prophesied, and that 
when He does so come, He will render to every man according to 
his works? Is there the slightest contextual evidence that the 
proximity of the event is at all in mind? And if it was in mind, 
why should Enoch be quoted in the twenty-seventh verse, and set 
over against the prophetic reference to Daniel in the twenty-eighth ? 
There must have been some reason for this reference to different 
prophetic sources, which St. Matthew knew his Jewish readers 
would readily understand. 

Daniel had prophesied that a Kingdom was to be given the Son 
of Man,*! when the band of the “ holy people” was dispersed and 
their power shattered.2? He seemed to imply—perspective is not 
a feature of prophetic language—that the resurrection would take 
place when the Temple fell,?* and was so interpreted by many, who 
must have missed noting his distinct avowal that no insight 
had been vouchsafed him beyond the “time of the end.’%* Did 
the author of the First Gospel here quote Enoch on the “ coming in 
glory,” and Daniel on the “ coming in the Kingdom” for the pur- 
pose oi uniting these two events, or with a view to marking off 
their separation in time? Did he think that by placing these two 
verses alongside, the false expectations based on Daniel would be 
corrected, as they afterwards were in the twenty-fourth chapter,*® 
where the Lord distinctly warns the disciples against the current 
misreadings of that prophet? Is not the purpose exactly the same as 
that found governing in the twenty-fourth chapter—only less ex- 
plicitly portrayed? And have we not, in consequence, an addi- 
tional reason for concluding that the “ shall” of verse twenty-seven 
—“the Son of Man ‘ shall’ come in the glory of His Father ”—so 
far from being an auxiliary indicative of nearness, is employed to 
exclude that significance altogether, and to convey the totally differ- 
ent idea of an event that is to be fulfilled, though not at the time ex- 
pected? What Enoch said shall indeed come to pass; but what 
the generation shall witness is not the Son of Man returning in 
glory, but the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom—a distinction 
to which St. Matthew more than once reverts in the remaining por- 
tions of the Gospel. 

One more consideration before leaving the verse which has led 
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to this whole inquiry. What has thus far been urged in proof of 
the fact that St. Matthew had necessity, not time, in mind, when he 
wrote the disputed text about the coming in glory, receives addi- 
tional strength and force when linked up with a statement made at 
the beginning of the section, namely: “ From that time Jesus began 
to show that He must go unto Jerusalem,” there to be delivered to 
contumely and death. We said nothing about the significant verb 
“ must 8° which appears in the opening verse. It is equivalent to 
our English expression, “ must needs,” and is commonly used in 
the New Testament Scriptures to convey the idea of revealed ne- 
cessity or accordance with the Divine appointment. It offers sup- 
porting testimony to the correctness of the view, for which we have 
been all along contending. Its position in the text shows that the 
governing thought of this whole section is the necessary fulfillment 
of prophecy, not the near future as such. It bids us take all that 
is said under it as corrective teaching, not as mere allusion to the 
proximity of events. What difference is there, therefore, between 
the verb “ must” at the beginning and the disputed “ shall” at the 
close? Is there any? Do not both signify events under the ne- 
cessity of coming to pass, because revealed of God? And is not 
this the commanding reason of their employment? Nay, are we 
not, from every point of view, obliged to conclude that by its use, 
the author is here interpreting his own words for us, here revealing 
the inner. texture of his thought? We shall not dogmatically an- 
swer. The investigation is not yet complete. 

The instances still awaiting consideration are few, and may 
more readily be dispatched than the ones foregoing, because of the 
accruing light which has already been shed upon them in advance. 
The sixth instance is very damaging to the Near-Future Theory. 
The disciples are coming down from the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and have just been commanded by the Lord to “ tell the vision to 
no man, till the Son of Man be risen from the dead.” They ask the 
Saviour why the Scribes say that Elias must first come. Jesus does 
not deny the prophecy, He repeats it saying: “ Elias indeed cometh, 
and shall restore all things.” Then He adds: “ But I say to you 
that Elias is already come, and they knew him not, but did unto him 
whatsoever they would. Even so ‘ shall ’87 the Son of Man suffer 
from them.” What sense attaches to the auxiliary “ shall” which 
the author again requisitions in the clause last quoted? Does it 


* Set. Matt. xvi..21. 
7 uédhet akoxety. Matt. xvii. 12. Compare Sef in verse 10. 
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signify an event impending, or one prophesied to be, and already 
fulfilled? 
An examination of the context does not leave us long in doubt. 
The idea underlying the whole passage is the necessity of the ful- 
fillment of prophecy. Is not this the thought which prompts the 
disciples to ask the Lord, Must ** not Elias first come, that the 
Scriptures may be fulfilled? Is not this the thought which lies be- 
hind the Lord’s answer, when He declares that the prophecy con- 
cerning Elias has actually come to realization in John? “TI say to 
you, that Elias is already come, and they knew him not, but did unto 
him whatsoever they would.” And is it not this same thought, 
namely—the necessity of fulfilling prophecy—which leads the 
Saviour to connect the ignorance and destructiveness of John’s 
enemies, with the same power which they are to have over Him- 
self? ‘“ Even so ‘shall’ the Son of Man suffer from them.” And 
was not this the very reason why the author of the First Gospel did 
not use the indicative future in this instance, but had recourse, in- 
stead, to a special auxiliary verb—one that he had previously 
pressed into service five times, and was to call upon thrice more in 
the course of his gospel, because it conveyed the very idea which 
he wished to blazon for the Jewish reader, namely, that in being 
subject to persecution, suffering, and death, Christ was actually 
fulfilling the prophecies concerning the Messias, and proving Him- 
self to be in all truth the expected “Son of God?” The meaning 
is not propinquity of time, but correspondence with Revelation.*® 
Must we not say the same of the seventh and eighth instances? 

“And Jesus ‘having ’*° to go up to Jerusalem, took the Twelve 
aside, and said to them on the way: Behold we go up to Jerusalem: 
and the Son of Man ‘ shall ’*1 be delivered unto the chief priests and 
scribes; and they shall condemn Him to death.” These two uses 
of the auxiliary occur in a context where corrective teaching is the 
fact brought out. We have textual proof of this in the two phrases: 
“ He took the twelve disciples apart ;” and “ Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem ”**—-sure signs that not action, but the reason of action 
is being reported. The thought is a continuation of the teaching 
begun in the fifth instance.** Jesus is inculcating the unwelcome 

* Set, Matt. xvii. 10. 

"St. Mark has: “As it is written of the Son of Man that He must suffer 
many things and be despised.” Mark ix. 11, 13. 

“ uédrwv 82 dvabatvetv. Matt. xx. 17. Some ancient MSS. 
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idea of a suffering Messias. He is showing that His conduct is gov- 
erned by prophecy, by the necessity of fulfilling the Word of God 
as distinct from the word of men. He is explaining why He has 
no freedom of choice with regard to the Divine appointments. And 
that is why the author inserts a verb of necessity in the midst of 
several future indicatives, to let the stumbling and shocked Jewish 
readers see that He is relating the fulfillment of prophecy, not 
merely narrating the facts of history. It was a linguistic turn in- 
tended primarily for those who were disinclined to think of the 
Messias in terms of suffering, defeat, and death. 

And the ninth instance: “Can you drink the chalice that I 
‘ shall’ drink ?#4—the question which the Lord puts the Zebedees on 
the occasion of their mother’s asking Him to give her sons the posts 
of favor in His Kingdom—what is the meaning of ‘ shall’ here? 
Near futurity, or fulfillment of prophecy? Manifestly the latter, 
from all that we have seen. The question which the Lord asks con- 
cerning their ability to drink His chalice is an adapted quotation 
from Jeremias,*® and this fact alone affords sufficient proof that 
not the near future, but the fulfillment of prophecy is the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed. True, the time of His suffering, betrayal, 
and death is near. But that does not determine the sense in which 
the auxiliary verb “ shall ”’ is used on this or other occasions. The 
meaning of this verb has to be gathered from each particular con- 
text of its employment, and from the general purpose of the writer, 
not from temporal circumstances with which it happens also to be 
in accord, unless it first be proven—which no one has yet attempted 
—that these are the reasons of its employment, the determinants of 
its sense. ‘The point on which the Lord had to instruct His disci- 
ples, and on which St. Matthew had to enlighten the Jewish read- 
ers, with whom particularly in mind he wrote, was not the immi- 
nence, but the prophetical necessity of the Messias’ death; he had 
to prove, not that the Lord was “ about to die”—that would have 
been a meaningless thing to assert so frequently—but that in dying, 
He was actually fulfilling the prophecies, and proving Himself to be 
in very truth the Holy One foretold of God and expected of men. 


Can you drink the chalice which I am destined, which I am or-_ 


dained, to drink? Is not this the meaning? Are we not again in- 

troduced to the prophetically necessary, not to the temporally near? 

Are we not confronted by corrective teaching, rather than by the 
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empty utterance, that things which are “ about to be” will surely 
happen soon? 

The final instance is before us. The Lord has scarcely begun 
His eschatological discourse when He declares to His disciples: 
“ You ‘ shall ’** hear of wars and rumors of war. See that ye be 
not troubled. For these things must come to pass, but the end is 
not yet.” Why is the special auxiliary “shall” again requisitioned 
as a vehicle of expression? The verse contains allusions to the 
wars and rumors of wars foretold by the prophets as signs of the 
end—the destruction, namely, of the Jewish Commonwealth; and 
the author again makes use of the same auxiliary to indicate the 
fulfillment of prophecy. But why is the auxiliary in the future 
tense?47 To call attention to the fact that their hearing of wars and 
rumors of wars is related to the past of prophecy, and so must 
actually become a personal experience before the Kingdom of Is- 
rael falls.4® It is a prophetic, as distinct from a mere temporal, 
future; and that is why a form of construction had to be used, 
which would point backwards to the preéxisting prophecies, and 
forwards to their approaching season of fulfillment. There was no 
thought of the near future, divorced from the past of prophecy, in 
the mind of the author who composed the verse in question. We 
have irrefutable proof of this fact in the explanatory phrase im- 
mediately following, and introduced by the causative particle 
“ for ’4®—a sure sign that the reason of the previous assertion is 
being laid before the reader: “‘ For (these things) must needs come 
to pass; but the end is not yet.” Both by the “for” and the 
“ must,” we are given plainly to understand that prophetic ful- 
fillment, not mere futurity as such, is the meaning of the auxiliary 
“ shall ” in the present verse. The explanatory clause is a personal, 
authentic, official interpretation by the author himself of the man- 
ner in which his much-used auxiliary should be understood through- 
out. Here in the final instance of this grammatical construction, as 
previously on another occasion of its use,®® the author relieves the 
possible ambiguity of this frequently chosen vehicle of expression, 
by the employment of an additional verb so plainly indicating the 
necessary realization of prophecy, that a circle of readers conversant 
with the Hebrew Scriptures and the turns of language peculiar to 
the Greek tongue, would immediately see prophetic necessity, not 
“ weddfcete 3& dxotetv. Matt. xxiv. 6.  werdhoete (uéAAerte). 
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mere imminent futurity, in this verse about the wars. The verb 
“ must ” is here actually put forth as the key to the auxiliary pre- 
ceding! Of wars and rumors of war, you ‘ shall’ indeed hear, for 
these things have been foretold of the prophets, and must perforce 
pass over into history, lest the word of the Lord be proved an empty 
letter. But such things mark the beginnings of a New Age and its 
birth-woes; they signalize the ending of the Jewish dispensation, 
they do not portend the passing of the world. The thought which 
the verse aims at conveying is not that wars are grounded in the 
nature of things, and under fell necessity of occurring, but that 
they have been foretold as signs of the last days for the City and its 
power. 

What, then, is the meaning of “ shall” in the twenty-seventh 
verse of the sixteenth chapter, where it is said that “the Son 
of Man shall come in the glory of His Father with His angels; 
and then will He render to every man according to his works?” 
The investigation just completed makes it a matter of scientifically 
ascertained fact, that this verse was never written to express the ap- 
proach of Doom. No relation to near time was meant to be conveyed 
in the celebrated text of the sixteenth chapter, or in any other, for 
that matter, where the same auxiliary is made to function—ten 
times in all—by the author of the First Gospel. Fulfillment, not 
futurity, is the thought expressed throughout; and with the estab- 
lishment of this clarifying fact, the great barrier difficulty to an un- 
derstanding of the First Gospel disappears. All the learned surmise 
about its foreshortened view of the Kingdom and its Judaic re- 
strictions of the Gospel and history, so far as based on this supposed 
near-future verb, loses what scientific standing it once possessed 
and sinks to unfounded speculation. 

In its stead there emerges the simple fact of the purpose of the 
writer. He undertook to prove Christ the fulfillment of prophecy, not 
to a Western audience like ourselves, but to a Palestinian circle of 
readers who could not abide the thought that Herod, or the San- 
hedrin, had power of life and death over the Anointed of the Lord; 
whose minds were not open to the sacrificial conception of Messiah- 
ship, save through a presentation showing at every step that proph- 
ecy required the unexpected turn which events were taking. What- 
ever may have been the tongue in which the First Gospel was origin- 
ally written, there were but two serviceable verbs in the Greek lan- 
guage, through which this idea of prophetical necessity ‘could find 
expression; and that one of them should have been employed so 
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often is not in the least surprising, when we bear in mind the didac- 
tic purpose of the author, the mentality of the folk for whom he 
wrote, and the unusual number of quotations in his pages. He 
could not perpetually repeat the circumlocution: “ As it is written ;” 
and so he called plentifully on the other means of expression that 
lay to hand. 

What seems unaccountable is not that he should have composed 
his gospel in the manner discovered, but that the purpose of his 
phrasing should for so long have remained concealed. One thing con- 
tributed powerfully to this clouding of perception—the mistaking 
of an instrument of corrective teaching for an expression of per- 
sonal opinion on the part of the author. Because the facts described 
were for the most part near, it seemed “ obvious ” and unquestion- 
able that nearness was the thought intended. The slender likelihood 
of this interpretation, whether directly regarded in itself, or in ac- 
tual relation to the text, should have made its proponents think 
twice before subscribing to its truth. A writer who would go out 
of his way for language to emphasize the “obvious” so often 
without need, saying, for instance, that Jesus is “ about to” suffer, 
“about to” drink the chalice of affliction, “ about to” be betrayed 
into the hands of men, “about to” to do this and “about to” do that, 
is a tax upon credulity to conceive. Who could soberly imagine 
such a literary abnormality as this, putting pen to parchment? 
The Near Future Theory is not only not proved, it cannot even 
state itself without creating a greater problem and mystery than the 
texts to be explained. St. Matthew might well say, as did Pilate, 
and with far more discerning reason: Quod scripsi, scripsi. 


‘ 








THE CARDINAL OF SPAIN. 


BY ANNA T. SADLIER. 


=I CERTAIN Church historian remarks, “that from 
3 | whatever side the Middle Ages are viewed they 
Ri] present an aspect of unapproachable grandeur.”? In 
reviewing the life and work of the Spanish Cardinal, 
AG} Ximenes, there is a continual reminder of this dictum. 
Francisco de Cisneros de Ximenes, whose fourth centenary has 
just been celebrated, was born in 1436, in Torrelaguna, of a noble 
but impoverished family. His own inclinations coincided with that 
of his parents that he should study for the priesthood, and for some 
six years he defrayed his educational expenses at the University of 
Salamanca, by giving lessons in civil and canon law. Thence he 
went to Rome. He was attacked on the way by robbers, and was 
enabled to reach the Eternal City only through the generosity of 
a friend. While there he received from the Holy Father a bull 
appointing him to the first vacant benefice in the archdiocese of 
Toledo. This the Archbishop, however, refused him, and because 
Ximenes maintained the higher authority of Rome, he was arbi- 
trarily imprisoned in the strong tower of Uzeda. It was during his 
stay there that a holy priest prophesied that he would, one day, be 
Archbishop of Toledo; to which forecast the future prince of the 
Church replied, with a smile: “ Father, such a commencement does 
not promise so happy an end.” 

In the designs of Providence, his sojourn at Uzeda enabled 
him to give his whole attention to the-study of Sacred Scripture, 
to which he was ardently devoted, an excellent preparation for 
one of his great works. On his release from confinement, he ex- 
changed his benefice for one in the neighboring diocese of Siguenza, 
where he became Grand Vicar and administrator, under Cardinal 
de Mendoza. Feeling himself called to the cloister, he took the 
habit with the Franciscans, in the Convent of the Observantines 
and there at Our Lady of Castanar, led a life of wonderful auster- 
ity, and of peace and solitude which precisely suited his inclina- 
tions. 

Soon after he was made Guardian of the Monastery of Sal- 

* Alzog, Church History. 
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zeda and later Provincial of his Order, ever occupying himself with 
needed reforms and with the wise direction of his brethren, him- 
self always a model religious and ideal son of the Poor Man of 
Assisi. Much against his will, he was chosen confessor to Queen 
Isabella, an appointment which he reluctantly accepted and solely 
on condition that he should live at the convent, and come to court 
only when he was needed. 

“ A man of great sanctity,” wrote one of the courtiers, Alvarez, 
to the celebrated Peter Martyr, “has come from the depths of a 
lonesome solitude: he is wasted away by his austerities and resem- 
bles the ancient anchorites, St. Paul and St. Hilarion.” He was 
farther described by a contemporary as “ equal in wisdom to St. 
Augustine, in austerity of life to St. Jerome, and in zeal to St. Am- 
brose.” During those years, it was his ardent desire to become an 
apostle to the Moors, whose conversion he had always at heart; but 
a holy woman, one of those called beate, declared to him that it was 
the will of God he should remain in Spain. 

In 1495 occurred the death of Cardinal de Mendoza, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo. This post was so rich and influential that its in- 
cumbent was said to be only second to the King in power and in- 
fluence. Its late occupant had recommended Ximenes both to 
Rome and to the court as his successor. Hence it was that, when 
the Franciscan appeared at the court on Good Friday of that year, 
Isabella handed him the Papal bull, which he kissed respectfully ; 
but when he read the superscription: “To our venerable brother, 
Francisco de Cisneros de Ximenes, Archbishop elect of Toledo,” 
the strong man turned pale as death and abruptly left the room. 
without taking leave of his sovereign. He cried out to the friar 
who was his companion: “ Come, brother, we must leave here with- 
out delay.” When the Queen sent her chamberlain to inform him 
officially of his elevation, he was far on his way to Ocajfia. 

Isabella was obliged to write to the Pope and he, in turn, to 
the humble friar, commanding him to accept the post. Ximenes 
was at that time sixty years of age and felt the burden of such an 
office to be too heavy for him. Unwillingly he obeyed the Papal 
mandate, and was consecrated at a convent of his Order at Tarra- 
zona in presence of the King and Queen. When, according to cus- 
tom, he bent to kiss their hands, the newly-made prelate remarked : 
“T come to ki$s the hands of Your Majesties, not because they have 
raised me to the first see in Spain, but because I hope they will help 
me to support the burden they have placed on my shoulders.” The 
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royal pair and all the nobles of the court, then knelt to receive the 
blessing of the newly consecrated. 

An impressive scene, reflecting all the pomp and stateliness of 
the ages of faith, was witnessed when the new Archbishop took his’ 
place for the first time in the Cathedral of what was then the capital 
of Spain. The chroniclers describe the high altar, with massive 
carvings and dark panelings, setting off the dull gold of the 
retablo; of painted windows, thickly studded with rubies, sapphires 
and emeralds, by the munificence of those believing days; of gor- 
geous banners unfurled in the twilight gloom of the Cathedral, 
relieved by the glow of innumerable waxen tapers; of the organs on 
either side of the choir, thundering forth triumphal strains, as the 
Archbishop entered, tall and spare of frame, with his thin face and 
high forehead, deeply wrinkled, and his deep set, penetrating eyes 
fixed upon the altar. The edifice was thronged with people of every 
class, the poor who so loved the holy Franciscan and the wealthy 
and powerful, who revered him as a saint and, moreover, took their 
cue from the exemplary sovereigns who ruled over them. Thus 
began that marvelous career, replete with benefits to the Church, to 
the country and to humanity at large. Ximenes continued for his 
part to lead so poor and simple a life, that the Pope was obliged to 
admonish him that custom demanded from an archbishop, at least 
an outward show of pomp and ceremony. Thenceforth, he ap- 
peared, on public occasions, in rich garments, but underneath he 
wore a hair shirt; he spread, when necessary, a sumptuous table, 
but partook himself of the same food as the humblest Franciscan 
friar, and invariably slept on a plank. The Pope was constrained, 
again, to advise him to moderate his austerities, in view of his 
onerous charge. On his wrist he always wore a small crucifix, as 
a preservative against sin. It was his pleasure to surround himself 
with learned and pious men, with whom he conversed on spiritual 
things, and in one corner of his mighty spiritual domain was a 
small, dim chapel, his favorite place of prayer, wherein he said 
Mass and sang the divine offices. Every year he made his retreat 
with his brother friars. 

To the clergy at large he was, according to contemporaries, a 
real friend and father, though at the synods of Alcantara and Al- 
calo, he laid down strict and salutary rules for their guidance, and 
introduced wise reforms. Moreover, he made it his first care to 
replace unworthy judges by men of tried integrity. In these trans- 
actions he did not entirely escape the penalty of greatness. His re- 
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forms were opposed in some quarters, his motives questioned; but 
when urged to punish the offenders, he gave a characteristic reply: 
“ When a man is in power and has nothing with which to reproach 
himself, the wisest course he can pursue, is to permit the people to 
enjoy the poor consolation of avenging their fancied wrongs by 
words.” 

Part of his rigid code, as regarded himself, was to acknowledge 
ne private. ties in the distribution of honors or favors. When so- 
licited to do so, his answer was, that the Pope might send him back 
to the convent whence he came, whither he was willing to go, but 
that no personal considerations could influence him in portioning 
out the honors of Church or state. Always the devoted friend of 
the poor, the palace gates were daily thronged with mendicants, 
amongst whom appeared the Archbishop, personally reading pe- 
titions and distributing food or alms. He was beloved and revered 
by the humblest of his diocesans and his name long remained in 
grateful remembrance amongst them. 

He was the trusted adviser of their Catholic majesties in the 
most intimate affairs of state, and it is certain that his advice con- 
tributed to the munificent patronage which Isabella extended to 
letters, causing culture, accomplishments and a liberal education, 
both for men and women, to be the rule rather than the exception 
at her court. 

Amid all his multifarious occupations, Ximenes never lost 
his early enthusiasm for the conversion of the Moor. He frequently 
invited the alfaquis or Moorish priests to the palace where he dis- 
cussed religion with them, and not infrequently succeeded in con- 
vincing them. Among the Saracens he was known as Alfaqui Cam- 
panero, because he had reintroduced into Granada the ringing of 
church bells, which had been forbidden during the Moorish occupa- 
tion, as contrary to the tenets of Mahomet. 

Being now, by virtue of his office, Grand Chancellor, he also 
assumed a charge, the idea of which is repugnant in no small degree, 
not only to our modern ideas, but to the general teaching and prac- 
tice of the Church. He became Grand Inquisitor for Castile. Now 
though the Spanish Inquisition appears to people of this twentieth 
century, wholly indefensible, such was not.the contemporary opin- 
ion, nor is it, entirely, that of scholars, who have investigated its 
workings ;. “ To be just to the Middle Ages,” remarks a learned au- 
thor, “ we must judge them by the principles and ideas of those times 
and not of our own.”? Also must prevailing conditions be taken 

*Canon Dalton, preface to Hefele’s Life of Ximenes. 
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into account, as well as those things which were happening in many 
of the principal countries of Europe especially after the Reforma- 
tion, when religious wars and the excesses of the reformers and 
their followers caused the Spanish tribunal to appear mildness it- 
self. ‘In the Middle Ages,” says Alzog, “ when the two powers 
of Church and state were expected to work in harmony together, a 
policy towards heretics was pursued and a personal surveillance 
was exercised over them, which led to the establishment of the In- 
quisition, an institution which has been the object of more mis- 
representation and erroneous judgment than any other known to 
history.” This is not surprising when it is considered that one of 
the chief sources of information upon the subject is the infamous 
Llorente, a disgraced and discredited official of that tribunal, who 
boasted that he had destroyed all the documents appertaining 
thereto. Of course it is generally known how the Popes labored to 
mitigate its severity and how often appeals against its rulings were 
made to the Papal court, always with success. It seems to have 
been, in fine, a religio-political institution devised, in part, for the 
protection of the state against the Jews and the Moors, who were 
often its dangerous enemies. In any case, big-hearted, just and gen- 
erous as Ximenes was, he presided over the destinies of that much 
discussed tribunal, in so far as Castile was concerned and, more-, 
over, believed in its necessity. But even the malevolent Llorente 
admits that he “ endeavored to lessen the severity of the Inquisition, 
deposed bad functionaries, and pardoned many accused persons.” 
He farther declares that the Grand Chancellor’s main object in ac- 
cepting that post, was to labor for the conversion of the Moors and 
their enlightenment in sound doctrine. 

“ He adopted,” says his German biographer,® “ every expedi- 
ent which justice and humanity dictated in order to diminish the 
number of judicial cases reserved for the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion. Llorente* acknowledges that Ximenes exerted all his energy 
to provide for the instruction of converts, for which object priests 
were appointed in all the larger towns, with special injunctions to 
visit the new Christians in their houses and warn them not to 
commit any act which might make them amenable to the Inquisi- 
tion.” 

On one occasion because of the number of cases and the seri- 
ous nature of many of the accusations, the Cardinal convened a 


*Hefele, Life of Ximenes. Translation of Canon Dalton, p. 387. 
‘Llorente, History of the Inquisition, vol. ii. 
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congress of twenty-two of the most respectable Catholics that could 
be found, and that would prove the most impartial judges. As a 
result of their investigations, unworthy witnesses were not only dis- 
credited but themselves imprisoned, some of the accused were liber- 
ated and every effort made to repair injustice. Many other in- 
stances are cited to show the rigorous care with which Ximenes 
watched over officials and strove to prevent all cruelty or excess 
Some of the discredited ones appealed against him to the Holy See, 
but always without result. The Cardinal made an effort to have 
none but ecclesiastics admitted to the Grand Council,® thinking thus 
to ensure justice and moderation. But the King made answer to 
his appeal, that the Grand Council was indebted only to him for its 
jurisdiction, and that he had the right of making appointments to 
it, as to all other courts of justice. The same biographer goes on 
to say that in all the affairs of the Inquisition, Ximenes had always 
shown himself the same straightforward and thoroughly just, 
though severe, man as in all his other actions. And, he adds, “ if 
the Inquisition had been in reality what it is frequently depicted, 
as an institution more bloodthirsty than the legislation of the times, 
a colossus of injustice, all the resplendent virtues and eminent qual- 
ities of Ximenes would not have availed to wipe off the stain from 
, his character.” 

It is well to remember, too, that the Inquisition took cognizance 
not only of religious matters, which then entered into the domain 
of law, but of numberless other crimes that were punishable 
throughout Christendom, such as sorcery, blasphemy, polygamy, 
church robberies, usury, and the grosser forms of immorality. In 
reading over some of the provisions of that tribunal, there is mat- 
ter for astonishment in the efforts that were made to safeguard the 
accused, giving every opportunity for escaping sentence. In the 
mildness of those enactments, they compare favorably with those of 
almost every other court then existing. The auto da fé, which in 
the minds of the ignorant and the prejudiced offers a climax of 
horrors, was, in reality, a solemn and usually a joyful occasion. It 
meant the releasing of penitents, or those falsely accused, and the 
reconciliation of the former with the Church. Such a celebration is 
described under the administration of the Archbishop, when four 
thousand Moorish converts were baptized, and a fire was, indeed, 
kindled, but only to consume piles of volumes containing the de- 
lusive doctrines of Mahomet. The great prelate, in fact, devoted 

*° Hefele. 
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himself, even when at the zenith of his fame, to the conversion of 
the Moors, and was to be found, catechism in hand, teaching the 
infidel children. 

In 1507, Pope Julius II. sent the Cardinal’s hat to Ximenes, 
with the title of Cardinal of Spain. The news was received with en- 
thusiasm by the Spanish people, as well as by the court. Demon- 
strations of joy, were everywhere held. But those honors and the 
plaudits which they evoked, mattered little to the austere disciple of 
St. Francis, who still remained, frugal, self-denying, an ascetic in 
appearance and in mode of life. 

His public or official work as Grand Chancellor of Spain cannot 
be passed over in silence, nor those benefits to his country which 
procured for him a memorial upon the walls of the Senate Chamber, 
in one of the public squares, and a far deeper and more lasting re- 
membrance in the hearts of a grateful people. To the cities, towns 
and villages which formed the domain of the Archbishop of Toledo, 
he sent delegates to procure the appointment to all fortresses, castles 
or towers of faithful governors and conscientious judges, that there 
might be no injustice or oppression of the poor. He fought against 
the oppressive commercial tax called the Alcavala, which was a con- 
sequence of the wars, and though he could not procure its abolition 
—which abolition Isabella, acting under his advice, recommended 
in her will—he so modified its exactions and so equitably divided 
them that the burden was but little felt. He further succeeded in 
ridding the country of the whole tribe of publicans or collectors, 
who had made themselves so obnoxious. 

“ As far as his power extended, he removed all the abuses which 
were known to him or brought them to the notice of the just and 
generous Queen; he protected the poor and the weak against in- 
justice and oppression ; he was also in a special manner the terror of 
corrupt officials and servants whose illegal acts he denounced to 
Isabella.” A great blow to the Cardinal was the death of that illus- 
trious sovereign, “ ruling the world from her sick bed,” according 
to a contemporary saying. A munificent patron of learning and the 
inspirer of learning in others, she pawned her jewels to send Colum- 
bus to the conquest of a new world. A Catholic of the old, heroic 
pattern, Spain attained under her sovereignty the climax of its 
power. Glorious upon land, the very expression, “the Spanish 
main,” testifying to her domination of the seas, she stands forever 
a refutation of the ancient calumny that Catholicism impoverishes 
_ and belittles nations. Spain then at the zenith of her greatness, as 
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were France and Portugal, began to decline after the so-called Ref- 
ormation, when the miscalled liberal principles and internal dissen- 
sions were engendered which disrupted states. 

Ximenes supported the claims of Ferdinand against Philip, who 
had married the heiress to the throne, but contrived to bring about 
a reconciliation between them. The death of Philip, followed some- 
time afterwards by that of Ferdinand, caused Ximenes to be de- 
clared Regent of Castile; for the demented Queen, Joanna, being 
still alive, her son, the Archduke Charles, later the Emperor Charles 
V., could not be proclaimed King. The latter wrote to the Cardinal, 
in relation to that clause in Ferdinand’s will by which he was made 
Regent : 

The most excellent clause in the Testament is that by which 
you, Most Reverend Sir, have been, during our absence, en- 
trusted with the government of the kingdom and the adminstra- 

,tion of justice. If this had not been already done, we could not, 
considering your integrity, wisdom and zeal for God and our- 
selves, have selected for this office a man who would give 
greater satisfaction to our conscience and in whose hands the 
weal of our kingdom would be safer. 

Ximenes was at that time eighty years of age, and he had to 
face opposition from many of the chief nobles, an assault upon the 
integrity of Spain by the exiled King of Navarre, and intrigues on 
the part of France and Portugal. All of which dangers he met 
with calmness and fortitude. Also by his firmness and prudence he 
put down revolts at Malaga and at Arevalo. He sent an expedi- 
tion against Horue-Barbarossa, a daring and successful pirate, who 
had aroused the Saracens against Spain. He overcame a rebellion 
on the part of certain nobles, headed by the Duke of Alva. 

While Ferdinand was still alive he gave the Cardinal command 
of an important military expedition against the Moors in Africa, 
who were becoming every day more troublesome. He fitted out 
an expedition under Navarro. A fleet of eighty vessels sailed from 
Carthagena, with the Cardinal on board to hearten the soldiers. 
Siege was laid to the town of Oran, a stronghold of the enemy. Be- 
fore the attack Ximenes addressed the soldiers, reminding them that 
they fought for Faith and country, that it was Christ against Ma- 
homet. During the battle, the lion-hearted prelate prostrated him- 
self in prayer,in the neighboring oratory of San Miguel. When the 
town was carried by assault, the Cardinal rode at the head of the 
troops, preceded by the clergy, chanting the psalm: “ Not unto us, O 
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Lord, but unto Thy Name be glory.” Three hundred Christian 
captives were released from bondage, but Ximenes at sight of the 
Moorish dead burst into tears, saying: 

“They were, indeed, infidels, but they might have become 
Christians. By their death, they have deprived me of the principal 
advantages I might have gained over them.” 

In the conduct of military affairs, his biographers declare 
that the Cardinal of Spain possessed all the qualities of a great 
general: invincible courage, prudence and a mind fruitful in re- 
sources. On his return from Africa he was received with great 
honor, to which he showed his usual indifference. The students of 
the university, whom he addressed, were astonished to hear him 
speak rather of art and learning than of wars and conquest. He al- 
ways regarded Oran with deep affection, declaring it to be “a dear 
Christian oasis in a desert of infidelity.” It is said that long after 
his death, the Moors had a legend of a gigantic figure in a Francis- 
can habit and a Cardinal’s hat, who led the Spaniards to victory. 

In taking leave of what might be called the public portion of 
Ximenes’ career relating entirely to Spain, the opinion of a com- 
paratively recent biographer is of value. “ In the whole history of the 
world,” says Robertson,® “ Ximenes is the only Prime Minister 
who was revered by his contemporaries as a saint, and to whom the 
people over whom he ruled ascribed, even while living, the power 
of working miracles.” A modern Spaniard, Arnao, declares that 
“under him Spain passed through the most prosperous and happy 
phase of her history. Would,” he cries, “that another Ximenes 
were born to her in the nineteenth century.” One of his bitterest 
political opponents, the Duke of Alva, exclaimed at his death, 
“that he was one of the most remarkable of:men, a true, old Span- 
ish, heroic figure.” 

Apart from his public position, there is a consensus of opinion 
amongst his biographers and contemporaries that he was zealous 
beyond conception for the advancement of the Catholic Faith, ar- 
dently devoted to the Papacy, and as a monk, full of the spirit of 
his Order. Irreproachable in morals, he was severe only to him- 
self, practicing wonderful austerities amid the splendors of a court. 
He was of an abounding generosity of disposition that led him 
promptly to forgive all injuries. His character as a priest was 
never assailed, even though the bitterest enemies of religion have 
written against him. His charity to the poor knew no bounds, so 


* History of Charles V. 
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that he was beloved by them and revered as a saint. As a statesman, 
he organized a noble militia, paid off the national debt, and showed 
himself always a friend of liberty, while supporting established 
government. He spent twenty millions from his vast revenues in 
the service of the country, and at his death left not a farthing to any 
private interest. 

As he became confessor to the Queen at the very time that 
Columbus appeared at the court, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he may have advised Isabella to her splendid course of action. Years 
later, when he was at the head of the government, he interested 
himself actively in the concerns of America, sending thither Las 
Casas with three monks of the Jeronymite Order and, later, four- 
teen Franciscans, one of whom was brother to the King of Scot- 
land, to convert the aborigines. Full of wisdom, justice and fore- 
sight were the instructions he gave these evangelists as to the 
treatment of the natives. He bade the missionaries impress upon 
them that they were objects of the greatest solicitude to the Regent 
and the Spanish people. He ordered the erection of villages—close 
to the mines, where the savages might be employed—which must 
always contain a church and school. He gave very detailed orders 
for the protection and good treatment of the children of the forest. 
About that time there was a great demand for negro slaves in all 
the colonies, and it was suggested to the Regent that, by such a 
traffic, he might vastly increase the resources of Spain; but he is- 
sued an edict forbidding all traffic in slaves and discountenanced it 
in every possible way. 

Ximenes took full advantage of the newly-discovered art of 
printing, encouraged craftsmen, inviting them into Spain and caus- 
ing the circulation of Lives of the Saints, and other works of piety, 
amongst the first being a life of Thomas a Becket, to whom he had 
a great devotion. He had always been a lover of learning, had 
paid great prices for ancient manuscripts, and was ever a munificent 
patron of letters. “To him is chiefly due the preservation of the Mo- 
zarabic liturgy, “so venerable for its antiquity and deep piety.” 
He collected the manuscripts relating to the rite and founded in his 
own cathedral a Mozarabic chapel of rare and curious design, as 
also a college of thirteen priests to perpetuate this rite, and for 
whose benefit he procured, at great cost, the printing of breviaries 
and missals. 

There are two great works upon which the fame of the Span- 
ish Cardinal rests more than on all else. These are the foundation 
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of his university and his world famous Polyglot Bible. The benefits 
of both extended far beyond the boundaries of Spain, and the latter 
became, and for long remained, the model for biblical scholars. 

He chose for the site of his new school of learning the smiling 
and peaceful scenery of Alcala on the banks of the Henares, the 
ancient Complutum. He had attended the grammar school there, 
and no doubt old association had something to do with determining 
his choice, no less than the pure air blowing down from the Sierras 
and the charm of the surroundings. The College of San Ildefonso, 
named from the titular saint of his Cathedral, formed the nucleus 
of the foundation, to which were added later the two boarding 
schools of St. Eugenius and St. Isadore, where forty-two scholars 
were supported free of expense; those of St. Balbina and St. Cath- 
erine for students in philosophy; still another for theological stu- 
dents and a few medical students, one for scholars who fell ill, this 
latter under the invocation of the Queen of Heaven; the Little 
School for twelve Franciscan scholars and St. Jerome College of 
Three Languages, in which ten students studied Latin, ten Greek 
and ten Hebrew. There were thirty-three professors, in honor of 
the thirty-three years of Our Lord’s earthly life and twelve chap- . 
lains, in honor of the Apostles. The former wore a picturesque 
costume, a long, red, close fitting robe with scarf of the same color, 
thrown over the left shoulder and falling in folds to the feet. 

By Spaniards this foundation was entitled “ the eighth wonder 
of the world,” and it is related that when Francis I. visited it, he 
exclaimed : “ Your Ximenes has undertaken and carried out a work 
which I could not attempt. The University of Paris, the pride of 
my kingdom, is the work of a whole line of sovereigns, but Ximenes 
alone has founded one like it.” This great work he accomplished 
in the short term of eight years, founding besides the Convent of 
San Juan, to which he added that of Santa Isabel for poor girls who 
were to remain there for a certain time, after which they were free 
to marry or embrace the religious life. He was besides chief patron 
of the home for widows and orphans. He founded in all four hos- 
pitals, eight monasteries and twelve churches. Of the university, 
a contemporary declares that it was finished within with great 
splendor, particularly its libraries and refectories, and that the whole 
city was gradually embellished to make it more worthy of such a 
seat of learning. The different religious orders presently established 
there other houses of study, and by the middle of the seventeenth 
century the ten houses of the original foundation had increased to 
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thirty-five. Sad to say, that noble institute, where everything had ~ 
been so nobly planned, even to provision for poor or infirm pro- 
fessors, fell under the hammer of the revolution. The party of 
the Progressistas destroyed that monument to the liberality and 
love of learning, of one who would be now named, perchance, a 
“ reactionary ” Cardinal. Sad commentary on so-called liberty and 
progress. 

It was at Alcala that Ximenes carried out that darling wish of 
his heart, his second monumental work. He had from his 
earliest years been passionately devoted to the study of Holy Scrip- 
ture, to which end he had learned Hebrew and the Chaldaic tongues. 
He began at Alcala, and carried to completion in fifteen years, his 
Polyglot edition of the Bible, named from the place at which it had 
been accomplished the Complutensian Polyglot. He first secured 
the services of a number of foremost scholars, having no regard to 
the narrowness of nationality, though Spain at the time was able 
to supply him with philologists and men deeply versed in sacred 
lore. He obtained valuable assistance from that princely patron of 
letters, Pope Leo X., who threw open to him the treasures of the 
Vatican, though it has been suggested, in view of the dates, that this 
assistance was given while Leo was still a Cardinal. 

When the Bible was complete, it presented the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, the Greek version of the Septuagint, the Latin 
version of St. Jerome and the Chaldaic paraphrase of the Penta- 
teuch, together with letters, prefaces, dissertations to assist in the 
study of the Sacred Books. During the progress of the work, the 
Cardinal constantly exclaimed to his helpers: “ Lose no time, my 
friends, in the prosecution of that glorious task, lest in the casualities 
of life you should lose your patron, or I have to lament the loss of 
those whose services are of greater value in my eyes than wealth 
or worldly honors.” 

It was a joyful day, for the great man of Spain, when the first 
six hundred copies were struck off and the German printer, Arnauld 
William Brocar, sent his son, John Brocar, clad in festal gar- 
ments and with radiant face, to announce the good tidings to the 
Cardinal. The latter cried out: “I give Thee thanks, O Lord, that 
Thou hast enabled me to bring to the desired end the great work 
which I undertook.” And he said later: “ Of the many arduous 
duties whith I have performed for the service of my country, 
there is nothing, my friends, on which you ought to con- 
gratulate me more than on the completion of this edition of the 
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Bible, which now opens to us the sacred fountains of religion, just 
when they are most needed.” A none too friendly historian, Pres- 
cott, describes that Complutensian edition of the Bible as “a noble 
monument of piety, learning and munificence, which entitles the au- 
thor to the gratitude of the whole Christian world.” 

This was the last of the Herculean tasks, which the Cardi- 
nal of Spain undertook for the service of his countrymen and of 
humanity. He died four months after its completion, in the eighty- 
second year of his age, and was buried amid the tumultuous grief of 
the people. Sobs and tears accompanied him to his last resting place. 
He had given orders for a simple and unostentatious funeral, but 
in that respect his orders were disobeyed, and his remains were con- 
veyed amid the blaze of numberless torches to the monastery of St. 
Mary’s, where a solemn service was celebrated. Near Burgos, the 
students of the university erected a mortuary chapel, where 
“bishops, priests and the grandees of Spain assisted at Matins for 
the dead.” In the Cathedral church which he had illustrated by his 
virtues and exalted character, a marble monument was placed over 
his remains and fifty-eight years later a magnificent enclosure of 
bronze was placed around it, upon which were represented the 
chief events of the great man’s life. 

And there to all time reposes the mortal remains of this noble 
son of Spain, the glory of his Order, an ideal priest and prelate, 
and one of the most illustrious of those who have worn the Roman 
purple. After four centuries his voice still speaks for truth. 














THE CASE OF SOCIALISM v. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE UNITED STATES.’ 


BY HENRY CHURCHILL SEMPLE, S.J., 
Moderator of the Theological Conference of the Archdiocese of New York. 


=a HIS paper was read in Cathedral College Hall on De- 
Ma cember 18 and 20, 1917, to Catholic pastors and as- 
sistants, presided over by His Most Reverend Emi- 
nence John Cardinal Farley. In the discussion which 
followed the reading, the paper was approved as 
representing the views of those present. This brief puts together 
some texts, on the one hand, from Encyclicals of Pope Leo 
XIII. and accepted maxims of Catholic jurists and, on the other 
hand, from our Declaration of Independence and amendments of 
our Federal Constitution and pronouncements of our Federal Su- 
preme Court justices interpreting clauses of the Declaration and 
amendments. In these authentic texts the reader is enabled to see 
with his own eyes that the Catholic Church and the United 
States hold the same fundamental principles on the right of private 
property as founded on nature and God, and as limited by the ample 
authority of the state and its laws made for the general welfare. 
Socialism denies that the right of private property is from nature 
and God, and is thus seen to be fundamentally anti-Catholic and 
anti-American. Given the Catholic and American principle that the 
right of private property, although derived from nature and God, is 
yet circumscribed by limits imposed on it by the necessities of our 
neighbor and the ample authority of the state to enact new’ laws 
suited to new conditions, there is, at least in our country, no excuse 
to heed clamors of Socialists or the Socialistic for a reconstitution 
of society. It is hoped that the texts here put together, with some 
explanations of the meaning of their terms, will help to satisfy 
minds now more or less bewildered by dogmatisms which led to the 
Reign of Terror, the Paris Commune and the Russian Bolsheviki. 

What is meant by the right of private property? It is the 
right in private individuals of perfectly disposing of a corporeal 
thing unless these individuals are prohibited by the law. This defi- 
nition was made by Bartoldi. It is commonly accepted by other 


1Cf. Vermeersch, Questiones de Justitia, n. 231 et seq. Hannis Taylor, Due 
Process of Law, p. 491 et seq. 
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jurists and also by the great scholastics such as Molina, Lessius 
and Lugo. 

Another definition which is widely received is: The right of 
disposing, for one’s own advantage, of the utility and the substance 
of a thing, within the limits placed by a just law. This definition 
more clearly distinguishes between the dominion of property and 
the dominion of jurisdiction, which latter includes the right to 
dispose not for individual advantage but for the general welfare. 
It also more explicitly explains what is meant by disposing per- 
fectly. It mentions not only the utility but also the substance of a 
thing. 

With these definitions is in accord a celebrated description of 
the right of property by an anonymous Roman jurist: “ Jus utendi 
et abutendt quatemus juris ratio patitur—the right of using and 
abusing in so far as the law allows.” Here abusing means consum- 
ing, and not abusing in the bad sense, and also refers not only to the 
utility but to the substance of a thing. As the reader may have 
noted, the definitions accepted by Catholics all limit this right by 
laws for the common good. : 

These definitions do not limit the right of property by the 
extreme necessities of others. Such necessities rarely occur. It is 
perhaps more prudent not to provide for them in explicit definitions 
or laws which might be easily misunderstood or misapplied, and 
thus become occasions of dangerous suggestions in practice. How- 
ever this limitation, though not expressed, ought to be ever implied. 
This article treats of the right of property in the sense of a generic 
institution as opposed to communism as a generic institution, under 
which no one would have the right of private property. As Lugo 
observes, “ the concrete manner in which this right exists is not 
completely from natural law alone, but depends, at least negatively, 
on human law; not only because many ways can be introduced of 
acquiring, losing and transferring dominion, and in fact have been 
introduced, by merely human law; but also because other ways of 
acquiring dominion which seem to have been introduced by natural 
law, still, at least negatively, depend on human law, since they could 
have been prevented by human law; as, in fact, many individuals 
are rendered by human law incapable of acquiring dominion. 

Furthermore, we here speak of nature, natural rights, and nat- 
ural law, as the remote and not as the proximate moral cause of the 
right of property. Thus in our country all the titles to land came 
first from the state. 
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The right of property is not a natural right so strictly as the 
right to marry, which would exist among men, however few, and 
even though not regarded as infected by selfish inclinations coming 
from original sin. The right of property must exist among men who 
live together in a great number, especially since they are infected by 
original sin. In such a condition it would be wrong not to have 
some kind of civil government with civil authority. The right of 
private property is from nature in the same sense, but would exist 
even though no civil government existed. 

Let us now hear some of the words of Leo XIII. teaching that 
the right of private property is from nature, under God and His 
providence. 

The following passage is from the Encyclical Quod Apostolici 
Muneris, December 26, 1878: 

“ More wisely and profitably the Church recognizes the exist- 
ence of inequality amongst men who are by nature unlike in mental 
endowments, and in strength of body, and even in amount of for- 
tune: and she enjoins that the right of property and of its disposal, 
derived from nature, should in the case of every individual remain 
intact and inviolate. She knows full well that robbery and rapine 
have been so forbidden by God, the Author and Protector of every 
right, that it is unlawful even to covet the goods of others, and that 
thieves and robbers, no less than adulterers and idolaters are ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of heaven...... Moreover, she lays the 
rich under strict command to give of their superfluity to the poor, 
impressing them with the fear of the divine judgment which will 
exact the penalty of eternal punishment unless they succor the wants 
of the needy.” 

The following passages are from the Encyclical Rerum Nova- 
rum, May 15, 1891: 

“ The Socialists, working on the poor man’s envy of the rich, 
are striving to do away with private property, and contend that in- 
dividual possessions should become the common property of all to 
be administered by the state or municipal bodies. 

“These contentions are emphatically unjust because they 
would rob the lawful possessor, bring state action into a sphere 
not within its competence, and create utter confusion in the com- 
munity. 

“Every man has by nature the right to possess property as 
his own. 

“Man precedes the state, and possesses, prior to the formation 
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of any state, the right of providing for the sustenance of his 
body. 

“ The limits of private possessions have been left (by God) to 
be fixed by man’s own industry, and by the laws of individual 
races. 

“With reason, the common opinion of mankind—little af- 
fected by the few dissentients who have contended for the opposite 
view—has found in the careful study of nature, and the laws of 
nature, the foundations of the division of property; and the prac- 
tice of all ages has consecrated the principles of private. ownership, 
as being preéminently in conformity with human nature, and as 
conducing in the most unmistakable manner to the peace and tran- 
quillity of human existence. This same principle is confirmed and 
enforced by the civil laws—which, as long as they are just, derive 
from the law of nature their binding force. The authority of the 
divine law adds its sanction, forbidding us in severest terms even 
to covet that which is another’s: ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s wife: nor his house, nor his field, nor his man-servant, nor 
his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything which is his.’ 

“The right of property which has been proved to belong 
naturally to individual persons must likewise belong to a man in his 
capacity as head of a family: nay, such a person must possess this 
right so much the more clearly, in proportion as his position multi- 
plies his duties. 

“The main tenet of Socialism, community of goods, is di- 
rectly contrary to the natural rights of mankind. 

“Justice demands that the interests of the poorer classes 
should be carefully watched over by the administration, and that 
they who so largely contribute to the advantage of the community 
may themselves share in the benefits which they create, that, being 
housed, clothed and enabled to sustain life, they may find their 
existence less hard and more endurable. 

“When there is a question of defending the rights of indi- 
viduals, the poor and helpless have a claim to special consideration 
(from the state).” 

What is the theological note of this part of our thesis? What 
theological censure would be incurred by him who would deny its 
truth? In our answer we follow Vermeersch, Questions on Justice, 
n. 198. That the system of private property is-licit, is not unjust, 
is clearly contained in Scripture, and is to be held as of Catholic 
faith. He who would affirm that this system has its origin from 
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the state and would deny that any right of private property has its 
origin in nature, would openly contradict the teaching of Leo XIII. 
and incur the censure of temerity, to say the least. 

Can a Catholic be a Socialist? Not if he holds the main tenet 
of the Socialists, namely, that all individual possessions should be- 
come the property of all, to be administered by the state or munici- 
pal bodies, or that the right of private property comes from the 
state and not from nature and God. The words of the Declaration 
of Independence which are in accord with those of Pope Leo, are: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights and that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; and to secure 
these, governments have been instituted among men.” 

The Fifth Amendment of the Constitution says: “ No person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty or property, without due process of 
law, nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation.” 

This Fifth Amendment, ratified in 1791, limited the power of 
the Federal government and not of the states. But the Fourteenth 
. Amendment, ratified in 1868, says: “ Nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property without due process of law.” 

This amendment was made in order to limit the power of the 
states. The teaching of the Supreme Court on the origin of these 
rights is seen in the following words of Justice Field, cited by Mr. 
Hannis Taylor in his new work on Due Process of Law, page 491: 
“* As in our intercourse with our fellowmen, certain principles of 
morality are assumed to exist, without which society would be im- 
possible, so certain inherent rights lie at the foundation of all 
governmental action, and upon a recognition of them alone, can free 
institutions be maintained. .These inherent rights have never been 
more happily expressed than in the Declaration of Independence, 
that new Evangel of liberty to the people: “ We hold these truths 
to be self-evident,” that is, so plain that their truth is recognized 
upon their mere statement; “that all men are endowed,” not by 
Edicts of Emperors or Decrees of Parliament or Acts of Congress, 
but “by their Creator, with certain unalienable rights,” that is 
rights which cannot be bartered away, or given away, or taken away, 
except for punishment of crime; “and that among these are life, 
liberty and, the pursuit of happiness, and to secure these,” not to 
grant them, but to secure them, “ governments are instituted among 
men....” Among these inalienable rights, as proclaimed in that 
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great document, is the right of men to pursue their happiness, by 
which is meant the right to pursue any lawful business or vocation, 
in any matter not inconsistent with the equal rights of others, which 
may increase their property, or develop their faculties, so as to give 
them their highest enjoyment.’ 

“The Fourteenth Amendment was intended to give practical 
effect to the Declaration of 1776 of inalienable rights, rights which 
are the gifts of the Creator, which the law does not confer, but only 
recognizes.” In the same case Justice Swayne said: “ Property is 
everything which has exchangeable value, and the right of property 
includes the power to dispose of it according to the will of the 
owner. Labor is property, and, as such, means protection. The 
right to make it available is next in importance to the rights of life 
and liberty.” In Allgeyer v. Louisiana the Court said: “ The lib- 
erty mentioned in the Fourteenth Amendment means not only the 
right of the citizen to be free from the mere physical restraint of his 
person, as by incarceration, but the term is deemed to embrace the 
right of the citizen to be free in the enjoyment of all his faculties; to 
be free to use them in all lawful ways; to live and work where he 
will, to earn his livelihood by any lawful calling; to pursue any 
livelihood or avocation, and for that purpose to enter into all con- 
tracts which may be proper, necessary and essential to carry out to 
a successful conclusion the purposes above mentioned.” 

In Adair v. United States the Court said: “ Each right is sub- 
ject to the fundamental condition that no contract, whatever its 
subject matter, can be sustained, which the-law, upon reasonable 
grounds, forbids as inconsistent with the public interests, or as 
hurtful to the public order, or as detrimental to the common good.” 

The rights of life, liberty and property are all subject to certain 
sovereign powers of the state, such as the taxing power, the power 
of eminent domain and the police power. Therefore such rights 
are not inalienable in any strictly absolute sense. The state may 
rightfully call on a citizen to serve in the army and give his life for 
his country and its rights and liberties. The state can rightfully 
restrain any men from carrying on a business which is immoral, or 
injurious to public morals, or which causes a reasonable suspicion 
of immorality, or of injustice, private or public. Any business af- 
fected with a public interest may be regulated, provided due con- 
sideration be given to vested rights and to prior contracts entered 
into by the state. Purely private vocations are as a general rule 
not subject to restraint by state power. 
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“ However, the most innocent and constitutionally protected 
of acts or omissions may be made a step in a criminal plot, and if 
it is a step in such a plot, neither its innocence nor the constitution 
is sufficient to prevent the punishment of such a plot by law.” Thus 
Congress passed the Sherman Act and the Clayton Act to prevent 
and punish acts tending to monopoly, to forcing prices, to restrain- 
ing the free flow of trade by combinations which block free and 
fair competition. The Sherman Act has been already upheld by the 
Supreme Court as not contrary to the rights of liberty and property 
and freedom of contract. State laws imposing a minimum wage 
for women or children working in factories, have been upheld by 
the Supreme Court as being not arbitrary but reasonable restraints 
imposed on capitalists in the use of their property and the exercise 
of their liberty. The Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, finally ratified in the year 1913, empowers Congress to im- 
pose the income tax, and Congress has emphasized by practical 
measures the principle that he who receives more individually, owes 
more for the general welfare. 

States have made many local laws limiting liberty to dispose 
of one’s own labor or to exercise other property rights. On appeal 
against these laws for alleged violation of rights guaranteed by the 
Declaration of Independence or by the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court has ever held that these laws are void if they are arbitrary, 
but are valid if they are reasonable or not manifestly unreasonable 
or arbitrary. 

Some countries have no clear-cut written constitution. Our 
country is unique not only in having the oldest written Constitution 
but also, and especially, in having as the guardian of the Constitu- 
tion, a Supreme Court, a Judiciary which is not subordinate but co- 
ordinate with the Legislature and the Executive, a Judiciary whose 
members hold office during life or good behavior, and can be re- 
moved from office only through impeachment by a majority of the 
House before the Senate, the more slow and conservative branch of 
the Congress. Our Federal Judiciary thus far have little to fear 
from the insolence of office and power or from clamors of the multi- 
tude. Through the wisdom of Washington and Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton and Madison and Pinckney and the other fathers, we have in 
our explicit fundamental laws the sane principles of St. Thomas and 
Leo XIII. on,the right of property as from nature and nature’s God, 
and on the fimitations of this right by the states or the United 
States, acting reasonably for the common good, and on their ample 
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authority to introduce social reforms which may be deemed need- 
ful or useful in our day of big business with big capital. There. is 
not and never was a country where the law made property more 
sacred and secure. Though the most conservative in this respect, 
our country can lawfully be also most progressive on sane lines, 
truly Catholic and truly American. There could be no shadow of 
an excuse for transplanting to American soil foreign Socialism, 
whose main tenet is public ownership and public administration of 
all wealth-producing property. Socialism is not only most anti- 
Catholic, but, by the fact, also most anti-American. For these 
principles, how America should love the Church and the Church 
America, nay, how the whole world should love the Church and 
America as the two mightiest guardians of principles which are 
saviours of society from envy, madness, anarchy, misery and 
slavery. 


A GREAT MYSTERY. 
BY VIOLET O’CONNOR. 


Not for myself this offering. We deem 
Mankind’s pontifical and rev’rent dole 

Gives greater glory to our wondrous goal. 
Surrender to each other so extreme, 

This signal token of your high esteem, 

Is only possible because laid whole , 

As homage, on the altar of my soul, 

For God Almighty—as a gift supreme. 


In times gone by the Pascal lamb was slain 

To manifest oblation’s sovereign power, 

To shadow forth the day when Jesus died. 

So now in Christian marriage we obtain 

A sacramental knowledge of Love’s hour, 
When Christ shall come and claim His Mystic Bride. 











ASPECTS OF RECENT DRAMA IN ENGLISH. - 
BY KATHERINE BREGY. 
II. 
THe REALISTS—AND ONE OTHER. 


ig HE aim of: the literary pioneers discussed on our last 

article was, it will be remembered, to bring back to 

the English stage a large and fundamental realism. 

“The seizure and presentation of the essential and 
Se distinguishing marks of a character—the exclu- 
sion of falsification, of non-essentials ”»—that was the watchword 
of their new theatre of ideas, as Henry Arthur Jones called it; dra- 
matic realism, as opposed to the stage naturalism which has now 
become associated with the name of Mr. Belasco. But before these 
men had finished their work, there grew up a school of younger, 
more radical playwrights: psychologists indeed, but before all else, 
what one may call photographic realists. John Galsworthy and Ar- 
nold Bennett and their coterie would not consider Jones or Pinero 
realistic enough—or democratic enough. They might charge, not 
without truth, that the older men were interested chiefly in portray- 
ing types of a rather sophisticated society, that they introduced “ no 
character less imposing than a well-bred butler,” and had compara- 
tively little sympathy with the great body of plain people. 

So these younger dramatists have set about treating the prob- 
lems of the poor, of the so-called working people, particularly of the 
rebels in all fields whatever. Toward the governing and moneyed 
classes their attitude is in the main ironic to the point of antagon- 
ism; and implicitly rather than explicitly this antagonism is found 
to extend to all idea of authority, whether human or divine. Prob- 
ably most largely representative of this whole school is the work 
of Mr. John Galsworthy, who has won for himself a notable place 
among contemporary dramatists. The Silver Box, his first impor- 
tant play, gives us a study of drunkenness and theft—a distressing 
story, deftly painted, of corruption among the rich and the poor: 
the point of contrast being, of course, that the poor suffer their own 
bitter consequences while the prosperous escape. Joy shows the 
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problems of a young girl whose canons of life are shaken by her 
parents’ infelicity and infidelity. The Pigeon exploits rather cyn- 
ically the problems of haphazard philanthropy. In Strife, Gals- 
worthy follows with really great power and pathos the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor: the crushing, futile months of strike in an 
English factory town—months which lead at last to the identical 
compromise both sides had at the outset rejected. His most cele- 
brated play, Justice, takes up the terrible, the almost insoluble prob- 
lem of the punishment of crime. In one sense it is an arraignment 
of solitary confinement—as the Ballad of Reading Gaol was an ar- 
raignment of capital punishment: but in the last analysis the story 
of Falder is an arraignment of our whole punitive system, of what 
the author himself calls “ the general blindness of justice.” Those 
who saw Mr. John Barrymore’s recent portrayal of the réle will not 
soon forget the young clerk, crushed, ruined, driven at last to 
suicide, by the wholly just but wholly unmerciful sentence passed 
upon his first forgery. 

“ Nobody wishes you any harm,” as the broken boy says in the 
final act, “but they down you all the same....I seem to ‘be 
struggling against a thing that’s all around me... .It’s as if I was 
in a net.” 

In a net—the words sum up the general sense of frustra- 
tion so conspicuous throughout this recent realistic drama—the 
human rat-trap, self-made or fate-made, from which no way of 
escape is pointed out! One meets it again in Galsworthy’s far more 
futile play, The Fugitive, a uselessly depressing picture of the 
woman who was “ too fine and not fine enough,” who “ couldn’t be 
a saint and martyr and wouldn’t be a soulless doll ”—and who 
therefore ended as a self-slain courtesan. The somewhat hackneyed 
question as to whether a “ gentleman” may—or should—marry a 
working-girl whom he has wronged, is treated very tellingly in 
Galsworthy’s Eldest Son. It is again treated in that morbid but 
much-praised provincial play by the late Stanley Houghton, Hindle 
Wakes. And several other rather repulsive aspects of the marriage, 
or, more exactly, the sex question, are dealt with in Granville 
Barker’s minutely realistic and enormously dismal drama of London 
tradesmen, The Madras House. 

“Tt is not quite a well arranged world,” sighed Audrey, the 
Lost Angel of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. But at least it was a'world 
with God in it: while to all purpose and intents the confused milieu 
of this modernistic drama might just as well be a world with God 
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left out of it. It is full of admirable sociology and psychology and 
even philanthropy. But it is only saved from absolute hopelessness 
because it is so difficult for man—particularly if he be an artist in 
any field—to attain absolute godlessness. There can be no question 
that in so far as these young writers are treating a great variety of 
people, a great variety of problems, they have widened the scope of 
the older realists. They have stretched the view, indubitably: one 
is far less sure that they have lifted the viewpoint. They stand 
very close to their subject matter, sometimes reaching such multi- 
plicity of detail that the big, essential problem is quite obscured. 
Frequently this would seem to be the result of trying to say every- 
thing—of applying the novelist’s method to the dramatist’s work; 
as Mr. Bennett, in spite of some delightful exceptions, does in his 
dialogue, and as Mr. Barker does so conspicuously in his endless 
stage directions. But there are times when the cause lies deeper: 
when it lies, in fact in the dramatist’s own disinclination to pass or 
even to admit, any final ethical judgment. It is all very human, very 
plausible to explain that Falder’s crime was committed to aid the 
woman he loved. Shakespeare, in his all-loving comprehension, might 
have done that. But when it is further suggested that the legal flaw 
which prevented her divorce from an encumbering husband, and 
her easy marriage to the young clerk, was somehow responsible 
for the whole later miscarriage of justice, the point is obviously 
stretched too far. Shakespeare, in his large sanity and lucid vision, 
would never have done that! For obviously, art must choose the big 
essentials: art must simplify, not confuse, the verdicts of our 
tangled life. . 

But photographic realism is not concerned with clarifying ver- 
dicts, rather with painting life in microscopic and often most un- 
lovely detail. Happily for human nature the quick reaction fol- 
lows; a reaction that is apparent not only in the strictly imaginative 
contemporary drama but also in much of Galsworthy’s own recent 
work. For his Bit O’Love, if not as strong as some of the earlier 
plays, is shot through with a most tender and engaging idealism— 
the struggle of a much-suffering man to reach the universal love 
and forgiveness of a Francis of Assisi. 

No discussion of recent realistic drama can go far without 
pausing before the rdle played by that ever-dramatic country some- 
times described as John Bull’s Other Island. Dr. Cornelius Wey- 
gandt, who’ speaks with authority upon his subject, points out that 
it was the experimental performance of two new and most dissimi- 
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lar plays—William Butler Yeats’ Countess Cathleen and Mr. Ed- 
ward Martyn’s Heather Field—in Dublin during the May of 1899, 
which “ inaugurated the drama of the Celtic Renaissance.”* Almost 
immediately the play became an integral and arresting factor in that 
splendid phenomenon of the Irish Literary Revival which was then 
in the process of becoming. During the early 90’s was organized the 
movement later known as the Irish National Theatre Society— 
and still later as the Abbey Theatre Company. It was an epoch- 
making movement, in spite of the fact that it was largely directed 
by professional littérateurs of French and English tincture—for 
example, Mr. George Moore—and of the additional fact that its oc- 
casionally perverse choice of plays was responsible for alienating a 
portion of Catholic Irish sentiment. But the Irish theatre really 
achieved: it brought to our contemporary stage acting of a new 
realism, and a whole body of vital and significant drama. 
Except for the symbolic plays of Mr. Yeats, Lord Dunsany 
and a few others, which will come up for appreciation when the 
imaginative drama is discussed, these works were mainly studies of 
peasant life quite startling in their simplicity and notable in their 
realism. Sometimes they were uproariously funny farces like 
The Workhouse Ward or Spreading the News, by Lady Gregory. 
Oftener they were rather crude domestic tragedies such as Padraic 
Colum gives us: the conflict of age and youth, of home and the 
wanderlust, of the family and the individual. Of course the very 
masterpiece of these plays, and one of the greatest one-act plays 
in the whole range of English literature, is Synge’s Riders to the 
Sea. Like Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande, it sings the eternal enmity 
between the sea and the dry land: the tragedy of men who go down 
to the sea in ships, and of the women who wait their return— 
waiting and watching until the very last of the loved ones is bidden 
farewell. There is something worthy of Greek tragedy in the 
compact, cumulative heartbreak of its single familiar scene. Old 
Maurya, the peasant mother, sits bowed by her turf fire, mourning 
the death of her son Michael, and telling her daughters the strange 
vision in which she has seen him and the living boy, Bartley, riding 
together toward the sea. Quietly the neighbors begin stealing in: 
they kneel and cross themselves ominously; then the men draw 
near, bearing the body of Bartley covered with its sheet of dripping 
sail. Awe-struck, the daughters wait. But old Maurya does: not cry 
out at all. The woman who has been nine days keening the loss of 


*Irish Plays and Playwrights. By Cornelius Weygandt. 
VOL, CVI,—42 
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her less loved Michael, kneels quietly by the body of her youngest 
son, and her thought is of rest at last. “ They’re all gone now, and 
there isn’t anything more the sea can do to me....I’ll have no 
call now to be up crying and praying when the wind breaks from the 
south, and you can hear the surf is in the east and the surf is in the 
west, making a great stir with the two noises, and they hitting one 
on the other...... 

Sprinkling the lad’s body with holy water, she says her simple 
valedictory—the wail of the old, tired mother for all the big and 
little children of the old, tired world: “ It isn’t that I haven’t said 
prayers in the dark night till you wouldn’t know what I’d be saying; 
but it’s a great rest I’ll have now, and it’s time surely....May 
the Almighty God have mercy on Bartley’s soul, and on Michael’s 
soul, and on the souls of Seumas and Patch and Stephen and Shawn 
—and may He have mercy on my soul....and on the soul of 
everyone is left living in the world....” This, of course, is 
much finer than the close of Galsworthy’s tragic Justice. It is prob- 
ably the greatest bit of drama Synge has given us; for The Well of 
the Saints was marred by its cynicism, and The Playboy of the 
Western World, for all its fresh and primitive poetry, was marred 
by the deviltry its critics insisted upon taking so seriously. 

But it may well be claimed that neither tragedy nor farce is 
ever quite so true to the whole nature and idiosyncrasy of a people 
as the gentle romance which contains both elements at once. Mr. 
Yeats’ Land of Heart’s Desire does this with true Celtic wistfulness : 
and it is done again with delicate realism in that most lovable of all 
Lady Gregory’s dramas, The Rising of the Moon. Here one finds 
an almost perfect example of Irish comedy, for the little one-act 
story of the sergeant and the escaped convict plays upon the keys 
of patriotism, sly humor, pathos, and that inalienable love of poetry 
and adventure which is the birthright of the Gael. 

It has never been easy, and it is never going to be easy, to 
pigeon-hole Mr. George Bernard Shaw: but probably the least re- 
“strictive category in which to place him is among the infinite variety 
of the Celt. Unless, of course, one cares to remember that he is 
perhaps best loved and best hated here in the chaste bosom of the 
American theatre! Neither the critics, the actors, nor the audiences 
are at any moment likely to agree about the amazing Mr. Shaw: 
but he has admirably contrived that they shall agree to listen to him 
and to talk about him, thereby proving at the outset the efficiency of 
his genius. One sees in this extraordinary Irishman much of his own 
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John Tanner, and something of Synge’s Playboy: a man of per- 
verse but quite uncommon ability, a poet today,,a satirist tomorrow, 
a fanatic occasionally, a philosopher often; in fine, a dramatist who 
dislikes plots and delights in shocking “middle class morality.’ 
Now obviously, this workaday “ middle class” morality is about as 
vulnerable and tempting a target as clever or merely superficial 
irony can lay hold upon. What would have become of the satirists 
of the ages if they had not found the hypocrisy of the conventions 
to fall back upon? Let it even be admitted boldly that no morality 
‘has more than one leg to stand upon unless it can be explained and 
enforced by the spiritual interpretations of a higher thing, Faith. 
It so happens that Mr. Shaw has in the main avoided direct ridicule 
of the Catholic Church: for some inscrutable reason he has even 
confessed a fondness for the feast of Our Lady’s Assumption! But 
on the whole, he is manifestly impatient of supernatural dogma as 
he is of the practical Ten Commandments. And with an even hand 
he juggles metaphysics and ethics, with logic thrown in for good 
measure. Therefore his criticism has proved overwhelmingly de- 
structive: or rather, it has proved simply amusing, in a sinister 
sense of amusement. For futile and mischievous as the conventions 
—more particularly the Anglo-Saxon conventions are often seen to 
be, they are at least preferable to the volcanic anarchy of this enfant 
terrible of the drama. 

As with Henry Arthur Jones—but for a different reason— 
the mere chronology of Mr. Shaw’s plays is illuminating. As far 
back as 1898 came that revolutionary volume of “pleasant and 
unpleasant” dramas containing Widowers’ Houses, The Phi- 
landerer, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Arms and the Man, Candida, 
The Man of Destiny, and You Never Can Tell. Two years later 
were issued the “three plays for Puritans,” The Devil’s Disciple, 
Cesar and Cleopatra and Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. Then 
followed Man and Superman, 1903 ; John Bull’s Other Island, 1904; 
Major Barbara, 1905; The Doctor's Dilemma, 1906; Getting Mar- 
ried, 1908; The Shewing Up Blanco Posnet and Press Cuttings in 
1909; Misalliance and The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 1910; Fan- 
nys First Play, 1911; Overruled, 1912; Androcles and The Lion 
and Pygmalion, 1914; The Great Katherine, 1916, etc., etc. If this 
' list proves anything, it proves that Shaw’s best plays are not those 
of the last ten years. His best plays—Candida for example, or that 
scandalously interesting Man and Superman—were written before 
the great Shavian secret of paradox and then more paradox had 
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been reduced to a system or a trick. Since then there has been a 
tendency on Mr. Shaw’s part to turn preacher or propagandist 
instead of playwright; and in place of the essence of drama, action, 
to substitute particularly brilliant or appalling conversation. 

George Bernard Shaw has taken a quite brazen pride in apply- 
ing realistic treatment to every possible—or impossible—subject: 
yet from first to last he has remained superlatively, extravagantly 
_and incorrigibly imaginative. If he were not, he would be unpar- 
donable. But one pardons much to the professional paradox: “ as 
easy as lying,” in Gilbert Chesterton’s word, “ because it is lying.” 
So to consider Androcles an attack upon Christianity becomes un- 
necessary and a little absurd. An early-Christian farce is not 
necessarily an attack upon the Faith: but it is necessarily bad taste 
and bad art. It is an anomaly, a false straining after effect, just as 
Getting Married or Misalliance are a straining after effect, and just 
as The Great Katherine is simply a rather impish lampoon upon 
Katherine of Russia. Mr. Shaw laughs at everything: that is 
his strength—and it is his weakness too. Fortunately one feels 
often that the smile “ hurts half the mouth,” as Cardinal Manning 
used to say. “ You’ve learned something—that always feels at first 
as though you had lost something,” cries Major Barbara’s philo- 
sophic lover. And there is scarcely a play that does not throw out 
searching human things like that, above and beyond the hard, bright 
glitter of Shavian irony. Yet there is not a play which rings, as a 
whole, quite true—which convinces of the author’s integrity either 
in art or in life. 

For it takes more than wit, more even than wisdom, to make 
a real work of art: what if it be found to take love and belief—in 
something? What if no work can be truly human which has not 
some fundamental feeling for the divine, nor just to the clay 
unless in-some dim, implicit way, it is just to the Potter also? 
George Bernard Shaw’s mind works like a rapier, deftly, dazzingly 
at times. But a man may use a good rapier in a poor or foolish 
quarrel—and then the rapier is bigger than the man! There, per- 
adventure, will lie the final condemnation of the most brilliant and 
notorious dramatist of our contemporary English-speaking theatre. 
And many a lesser man will fall by his side. 














THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE REVOLUTION. 
BY F. AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A., PH.D., D.D. 
THE ExTREMISTS IN THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


USSIA’S upheaval reveals to us the chaotic medley 
of parties into which the body of the Russian 
Orthodox Church has split. A few years ago, 
a Russian priest, A. Molozhsky, boldly asserted that 
what we designate as “ Russian Orthodoxy” had in 
fact a meaning quite other than we realize. It is rather a collective 
noun embracing the heterogeneous and often opposite religious ten- 
dencies of Russia. “ We have in Russia,” he said, “a score of 
orthodoxies which differ from each other in their fundamental 
beliefs. Our so loudly boasted unity of faith is a mere chimera.” 
In fact, Russian Orthodoxy comprehends the most varied types 
of Christian consciousness, the intransigeant of the deepest dye as 
well as the anarchists bred in the school of Tolstoi. Russian latitudi- 
narianism administers the same sacraments to all the representatives 
of the different Russian orthodoxies. The adogmatists, too, who 
like the teachers of radical Protestantism, throw overboard the 
dogmatic truths of Christian faith, and look upon our Saviour as 
the changing spirit of the ceaseless religious evolution of man, are 
included among those to whom the sacraments are administered. 
Before the Revolution, the Russian Church was entirely under 
the sway of the intransigeant wing, which consisted of bishops, 
monks, and chinovniki (bureaucrats). The party had their centre 
of action in the Holy Governing Synod, which was but little con- 
cerned with the religious welfare of Russia, and thought only of 
making the Russian Church a servile tool of the civil power. 
Monasticism exercised a kind of dictatorship within the Russian 
Church. Although its ranks were filled with coarse and ignorant 
peasants, it also has had an élite of zealous missionaries, of rectors 
of seminaries, of erudite theologians. According to an old custom, 
all the candidates for episcopal sees have been obliged to wear the 
monastic garb. Since the election of the bishops depended only on 
favoritism—or even, at times, on simony—they could not help being 
subservient to the bureaucracy of the Holy Synod. Therefore, 
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every attempt at internal reformation of the Church found in them 
its fiercest opponents. Their pastoral letters and writings teemed 
with praises of the political masters of Russia. Their theologi- 
cal treatises discovered and triumphantly reénforced the connection 
between the autocratic theory and form of government, and Russian 
Orthodoxy. In their opinion, the future of Russia rested on the 
granite block of her Byzantine faith, and on the theocratic régime, 
inherited also from Byzantium. They found themselves unable to 
imagine a Church withstanding the unjust claims of the civil power, 
relying only upon spiritual weapons to resist her foes, and to sur- 
pass her rivals. They seemed to be of little faith with regard to the 
value of the latent energies of their own Church. They preferred 
to grope, paralyzed in spiritual inertia, and they reconciled them- 
selves to the name of “ bureaucrats in cassocks” with which the 
liberal press of Russia lashed their servilism. 

Of course, their policy was inspired by prudent motives of sel f- 
preservation. They were conscious of their apostolic and intellec- 
tual inferiority in respect to Catholicism and Protestantism. They 
feared that their Church, stripped of the support of the state, would 
lose her influence upon the masses. The cultivated classes, who 
practically have deserted the Church, would seek refuge in other 
creeds, or content themselves with complete religious indifference. 
The Russian peasantry also, when freed from her onerous tutelage, 
would enter the ranks of the Stundists, who have gained the upper 
hand among the Russian sects. Fear of the triumph of heterodox 
proselytism chained the Russian bishops to the car of the Russian 
autocracy, and formed the basis for their religious and political 
theories. In order to bolster the interests of their own caste, they 
became of one mind with Constantine Pobiedonostsev, the most 
cynical exponent of the subserviency of the Church to the state. 
His policy, which is the policy of the intransigeant wing of the 
Russian Church, was thus outlined in a document addressed to the 
Evangelical Alliance in 1888: “The Russian Government is con- 
vinced that nowhere in Europe do all religions enjoy such liberty 
as in Russia. This truth is unfortunately not admitted in Europe. 
Why? Solely because in Europe religious liberty is confounded 
with an unrestricted right of proselytism. The Western religions 
in Russia have always been affected by a mixture of spiritual and 
secular motives. Catholicism was impregnated with Polish political 
propaganda; Protestantism, as represented by the Livonian knights, 
was equally animated by secular motives. The time for a peaceful . 
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cooperation on the part of Christianity of the East with that of the 
' West has unfortunately not yet arrived, for the Western religions, 
so far as Russia is concerned, are not yet free from worldly objects, 
and even from tendencies to attack the integrity of the. empire. 
Russia cannot allow them to tempt her Orthodox sons to depart 
from their allegiance, and she therefore continues to protect them by 
her laws.” 

At present, intransigeant Orthodoxy has been overthrown. It 
was not able to come to terms with the leaders of the Revolution. 
Its cohorts were indebted to the autocratic régime for their caste 
privileges, and their uncontrolled authority. They were known as 
the life-guards of Tsarism, therefore they are not to be trusted, 
even when they declare that they have gone over to the Revolution. 
Their sanction of a form of government which levels all the social 
differences, would be regarded as a mere ruse de guerre for the 
obliteration of a compromising past. Monasteries were the strong- 
holds of the ancient régime. Probably they will be submerged by 
the revolutionary wave which is sweeping over all Russia. 

It is a recognized fact that the Revolution has assumed an aitti- 
tude hostile to the hierarchy. The official organ of the Russian 
Church is filled with the names of the bishops who have been forced 
to resign and to hide within the walls of monastic prisons. It is no 
exaggeration to say that half of the Russian dioceses are now 
deprived of their bishops. In some instances their resignation was 
forced by the revolutionary:committees. Such was the case with 
Pitirim,. Metropolitan of Petrograd; Marcarius, Metropolitan of 
Moscow and Antoni, Archbishop of Kharkov, an implacable foe of 
Russian liberalism. In other instances bishops have been virtually 
deposed by their own priests. This is what has happened to Pal- 
ladius, Bishop of Saratov, and Leontius, his Bishop-Vicar. The 
diocesan Congress forbade them to deliver political speeches. They 
refused to obey the injunctions of their subordinates, who then re- 
quested the military committees to expel them forcibly. Notable, 
too, is the case of Nikon, Bishop of Jeniseisk. According to a re- 
port of the Holy Synod, dated August, 1917, Bishop Nikon declared 
that he had lost his illusions as to the Orthodox Faith: consequently, 
he felt it would be shameful hypocrisy to abide within the pale 
of the Church. For this reason, he asked the Holy Synod to dis- 
charge him from his episcopal duties, and to expunge his name from 
the records of the Orthodox Church of Russia. The Holy Synod 
complied with his request, and in accordance “with the sixty-second 
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canon of the Apostles,” issued a decree stating that Bishop Nikon 
belongs no longer to the Russian Orthodox hierarchy. 

The removal of so many bishops from their dioceses places the 
Russian Church in a very difficult situation. Even before the Revo- 
lution the lack of bishops was a matter of grievous concern. For a 
hundred million souls the Russian Church had scarcely one hundred 
and thirty bishops. At the present time, the Russian episcopate has 
lost half of its representatives. Hence it follows that its decaying 
influence has received the finishing stroke. The decline of the 
episcopate draws after it the coilapse of monasticism since the moral 
support of the monasteries, which have been regarded by Russians 
as the asylums of “ flaunting wassailers of high and low degree,” 
depended on the bishops who are all monks. Therefore, the intran- 
sigeant wing of the Russian Church is beaten off the field. The only 
way of restoring its prestige would be the reinstatement of Tsar- 
ism. Of course, such an event is not beyond the range of human 
possibilities. But so long as the Revolution is able to keep up its 
effective direction of Russia’s destinies, the Russian hierarchy and 
monasticism will pay with the loss of authority for those abuses 
attributable to them, and for their sedulous support of the policies of 
the Holy Synod. 

The defeat of the extreme conservatives has given prominence 
to the party of the extreme liberal. The followers of liberal Ortho- 
doxy are themselves divided into two branches, the “ Cadets” and the 
“ Bolsheviki,” if we may be permitted to call them by the names of 
the Russian political parties. Both are imbued with the spirit of the 
Revolution. The former aim at a democratization of the Russian 
Church on the basis of authority derived from, and granted by, the 
people, and not by the hierarchy; while the latter dream of rebuild- 
ing the Russian Church on a communistic basis. The former are, 
so to speak, the heralds of a type of democratic government in the 
Church; the latter are the apostles of an ecclesiastical anarchy. 

The liberal extremists are not the sons of the Revolution of to- 
day. They came officially upon the stage in 1905, when the Tzerkov- 
ny Viestnik, the organ of the white (or secular) clergy, made public 
a memorandum written by thirty-two priests of Petrograd. For 
reasons easy to understand, the writers of the manifesto remained 
anonymous. They advocated full freedom for the clergy, and the 
breaking of, the chains which had paralyzed their activity. From 
their point of view, a Church independent of the civil power, alone 
could revive the latent religious energies of Russia. 
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The memorandum gave rise to angry polemics in the Russian 
press. The Russian bishops were indignant at it. Its authors were 
cursed as champions of Ritschlian rationalism, and corrupters of 
the true notion of the Church. As time went on, the storm abated, 
and the memorandum sank into oblivion. The priests, however, 
who outlined therein their plans of ecclesiastical reform, are still 
alive if we are to judge from.a new programme, given out on Easter 
Sunday of 1917. On this occasion, their confidence in the final 
triumph of the Revolution’ was complete, consequently they scorned 
to wear longer the veil of anonymity. I feel that a literal transla- 
tion of that important document rather than a few quotations, or a 
comment, will best serve to acquaint our readers with the long- 
suppressed aspirations of the liberal wing of the Russian Church. 

“ Never was the great solemnity of the Resurrection of Our 
Lord so full of cheer for us, and so near to our hearts, as in this 
very year. In Russia our Church trampled upon and severely 
wounded, has arisen from her prostration. She had been buried in 
the coffin of injustice, violence, and oppression. She was sealed 
with a Teutonic seal by the hands of autocrats, who were Gernian 
by blood and spirit. She was crushed by German immigrants, by 
those immigrants who encircled the Russian throne with a strong 
wall, who usurped for themselves the ruling power in this country. 
It seemed to us that there was no glimpse of hope for the victory 
of truth. But the war broke out against violence. Like an angry 
fist, Russia was upraised. Her Teutonic guards fled ignominously 
The sun of truth lightens our paths. Christ is risen! 

“In these bright, great and joyful days, the thirty-two priests 
of Petrograd and their followers from the clergy and laity believe 
it necessary to take up again and at once their work, interrupted in 
1907. We are the pastors of the great Russian people, which is 
now free. We adhere steadfastly to the three fundamental points of 
our programme: First: The Church is free and independent of all 
forms of civil government whatsoever. The eternal Church is 
stronger and more extensive than any temporary and ephemeral 
régime: she is stronger and more extensive than any nation. Sec- 
ond: The Church is not closed and limited by external boundaries. 
She is entirely free so far as her inner organization is concerned, 
according to the principles of synodal autonomy which must be 
realized in the first cell, the parish, as well as in the highest mani- 
festations of her life, the national council. Third: The independence 
of the Church from the civil power does not force her to hold aloof 
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from national life, and from all its manifestations. Her sole goal 
consists in Christianizing them. 

“We bow before these claims. We enthusiastically applaud 
the heroic martyrs who shed their blood for the freedom of our 
people during the whole period of the great emancipation move- 
ment. May their memory last forever, and may the glory, honor 
and happiness of those who outlive them be great. Let us applaud, 
too, the provisional government, which, to the admiration of all, 
has quickly led our country into the salutary paths of triumphant 
freedom. While hailing the sun of freedom, we believe, and are 
confident, we serenely hope that the same brightness will shine upon 
the Church. The Church will appear in the midst of her flock 
garbed in freedom. To hasten her victory, it is necessary to sum- 
mon at once a national council, a council of the whole Church, a 
council composed of bishops, priests, deacons and laymen. We 
count upon you, oh pastors of the great Russian Church. The 
fallen autocratic régime had enslaved the Church, limited the scope 
of our zeal to the deadening of ceremonies. It transformed the 
pastors of the Church into servants required to labor for the state. 
Instead of preaching the Christian ideals of truth and love, it 
exacted of us the gospel of blind obedience, of silence, of servility. 

“ All that is now a thing of the past. It will always be so. 
We ought at present to train another type of pastors for the people. 
A free people must have a free priesthood. A people bleeding for 
the defence of the truth, needs pastors of their own essence. What 
we are to be in these times, we must state in the words uttered by the 
people when they arose for the cause of truth. In 1905, in the Cau- 
casus region, the faithful said to a certain pastor: ‘ Until now 
you have walked at the head of a procession of the dead: now you 
must advance in front of a legion of living warriors.’ Let us, then, 
go ahead in front of that legion; let us have the spirit of gallantry 
and abnegation. Let us act like free Russian citizens, laying foun- 
dations of the free life. Long since our people yearned for such 
pastors. We want to go on with the people, for they, and they 
alone, are the pillars of Russia and of the Orthodox Faith.” 

_ This message seems, perhaps, somewhat too mild to the 
“ Bolsheviki” of the Russian Church. In fact, the Democratic 
League of the Russian Orthodox Church has directed the following 
appeal to Russian Christianity : 

“ Dearest brethren! In the great day of the resurrection of 
our country, we want to be united with our people, who have ac- 
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complished the heroic deliverance of our country from the unbear- 
able yoke of autocracy. The old régime has mouldered away, and 
thanks be to God for ever! 

“The Democratic League stands for these principles: 


1. We need an ecclesiastical democracy that is, the active par- 
ticipation of each member of the Church in all phases of its life. 

2. We need a political democracy, that is, the active participa- 
tion of the whole people in the government of the country, on 
the basis of an absolute equality of rights, and of the freedom 
of conscience. 

3. We need an economic and social democracy, that is, an 
equitable relation between labor and capital, a relation which 
rests on the commandments of Christ, and on the acknowledg- 
ment of the property rights in land of all the masses of laborers.” 


I think I am not mistaken in saying that the clergy who sub- 
scribe their names to the Democratic League deserve the term of 
Bolsheviki. In ambiguous words, they advance the same pro- 
gramme as the present rulers of Russia. They urge the expro- 
priation of landed property, and its division among the peasants. 
This claim is in no way strange. Most Russian priests come from 
the peasantry. They till the soil like mujiks, and very often the 
landed property of their churches does not suffice to earn their daily 
bread. : 

It has been rightly observed that the Russian Revolution has 
chiefly economic causes. The lower clergy share in the distress of 
the Russian lower classes. They see in the success of the Revolu- 
tion an improvement of their economic condition. They struggle 
for the emancipation of their caste, stationary in the turmoil of 
Russian life. It may be that-they are grossly mistaken. As we 
have observed in a previous paper, the Russian Revolution is ‘the 
offspring of the religious and social radicalism of Tolstoi which 
has spread throughout Russia. Now Tolstoism, it is needless to 
say, is the antithesis of Christianity. Therefore, in order to be 
loyal to its principles and raisons d’étre, the Russian Revolution 
must not only struggle against the privileged classes, but against 
the Church, alleged to be accountable for the misrule of the auto- 
cratic régime. Consequently, instead of finding their condition 
ameliorated through the success of the revolutionary movement, 
the Russian priests risk going from the frying-pan into the fire. 
The Russian mujiks have always longed for the landed property of 
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the Church. It is probable, therefore, that those properties will be 
confiscated and that the clergy will be reduced to starvation. 

A distinguishing trait of the above quoted document is its 
significant silence concerning the rdle of the bishops in the rebuild- 
ing of the Russian Church. It is plain that the extremists of Rus- 
sion religious liberalism are carrying their democratic claim very 
far indeed. No doubt, they have suffered much from the uncon- 
trolled despotism of their bishops. They were treated by them like 
serfs attached to the service of the Church rather than priests exer- 
cising a divine ministry. 

In the writer’s La Chiesa Russa, published in 1908, attention 
was drawn to the probable consequences of absolutism on the part 
of the Russian episcopate. I wrote at that time as follows: “The 
misrule of the hierarchy has brought about a kind of dualism among 
the clergy. It has sown the seeds of a latent schism, growing 
stronger every day, and waiting for a propitious moment to burst 
out. The Russian Church is divided into two castes and its unity 
is broken. We do not understand why the Russian episcopal sees 
must be the monopoly of the monastic caste, careless as it is, even of 
appearances, in its moral life. The organization of the Russian 
Church today has given rise, on the one hand, to an aristocracy en- 
slaved to the civil power (bishops and monks) and, on the other, 
to a democracy (the lower clergy) now passive in its hatred of 
religious authority but tomorrow likely to revolt against it.””* 

We are now witnessing the realization of our fears. The 
revolutionary movement has clearly defined the opposite aims of the 
extremists of the Russian Church. We have only to wait for the 
results of their propaganda. 

Of course, we do not say that the crucial moment of the crisis 
of the Russian Church has arrived. A large part of the lower 
clergy wish to cling to the hierarchical constitution of the Church, 
while limiting to some extent the authority of the bishops, and 
taking from monks their monopoly of the high ecclesiastical digni- 
ties. They know that they would inflict a deathblow on their form 
of Christianity if they were to destroy the hierarchy. But, on the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that the spirit of anarchy has spread 
over the lower ranks of the Russian Church, and poisoned the blood 
of her body. 

As Catholics we are distressed at the calamities of the Russian 
Church, even though we feel that she has deserved her just punish- 

*La Chiesa russa, By A. Palmieri, Florence, 1908, p. 688. 
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ment, either for her base acquiesence in the encroachment of the 
civil power, or for her complicity in the religious persecutions of the 
former régime. Our pity is also not entirely free from appre- 
hension. Alexis Lebedev, the great historian of Eastern Christian- 
ity, wrote that for two centuries the Russian Church had been 
swinging between Catholicism and Protestantism. The Synodal 
régime was a product of Protestant influence. As is well known, 
Theophanes Prokopowicz, the compiler of the Spiritual Regulation, 
was so imbued with the tenets of Protestant theology, that he denied 
sacred tradition as a source of faith, and the infallibility of the 
‘ magisterium of the Church, even when fully represented in the 
Ecumenical Councils. The ascendancy, however, of Protestantism 
over the Russian Church was short-lived. The hierarchy firmly 
kept the traditional teaching of Russian Orthodoxy. They formed, 
so to speak, a High Church which did not break the doctrinal link 
of connection with Catholic theology, as concerns the fundamental 
notion and nature of the Church of Christ. The lower clergy, on 
the contrary, trampled as they were under the feet of the bishops, 
who, with few exceptions, acted like civil employers of the state, 
began to drift towards the Protestant conception of the Church. 
Things being so, it will be small wonder if the Russian Revolution 
opens the doors of the Russian Church to an infiltration of Protes- 
tantism. By refusing their allegiance to a Church hierarchically 
constituted, the liberal extremists are also breaking their link of 
connection with the Catholic Church. They are embarking on the 
stormy sea of Protestant radicalism. The ascendancy of their party 
would pervert the concept and the aims of the priesthood. 

Even the elective principle, of which there is so much talk in 
the Russian ecclesiastical press, points out clearly the new alignment 
of a considerable part of the Russian Church. Not only priests, but 
bishops, are being considered as receiving their authority from the 
people, as the delegates of the congregation, subservient to the 
whims of the mob. Hence it follows that the anarchy which to a 
fearful extent is endangering the body politic in Russia, would also 
cripple the languid energies of the Russian Church, and accelerate 
its process of disintegration. It is to be hoped that our pessimism is 
mistaken. We know by experience that God brings good out of 
evil, and in the midst of sorrows, prepares the day of joy and glory 
for the Catholic Church. The dire calamities of the World War 
have made evident the necessity of the restoration of Christian 
unity. That restoration cannot be accomplished without the leader- 
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ship and the codperation of the Catholic Church. Rome, and Rome 
alone, has preserved the note of unity. It has been the true Catholic 
Church, which according to St. Augustine, preserves religious 
unity even when the world is divided by political enmities.2 It may 
be that a part of the Russian Church will now recognize the source 
of that power which makes one all the members of the Catholic 
Church. It is possible that Russian’ divines feel and realize the 
truth of the beautiful words by which St. Basil the Great shows the 
road to the healing of the wounds of divided Christianity. In 371 
that great luminary of the Greek Church wrote St. Athanasius of 
Alexandria: “ No one, I feel sure, is more distressed at the present 
condition, or rather to speak more truly, the ill condition of the 
Churches than Your Excellency; for you compare the present with 
the past, and take into account how great a change has come about. 
You are well aware that if no check is put to the swift deterioration 
which we are witnessing, there will soon be nothing to prevent the 
complete transformation of the Churches. I, for my part, have long 
been aware, so far as my moderate intelligence has been able to 
judge of current events, that the one way of safety for the Churches 
of the East lies in their having the sympathy of the bishops of the 
West.””8 
And among those bishops there is one whose influence in 
the past was beneficial to the Eastern Church, and who could re- 
store the lost dignity and the full independence of Russian Chris- 
tianity, the Bishop of Rome. 
* Neque quia et in orbe terrarum plerumque regna dividuntur, ideo et unitas 
Christiana dividitur, cum in utraque parte Catholica inveniatur Ecclesia. Contra 


Donatistas, 33, P. L., xliii, 417. 
% Ep. levi., P. G., xxxii., 424. 














“FAIR MAID OF FEBRUARY.” 
BY HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


Many, many welcomes, 
February fair-maid, 

Ever as of old-time, 

Solitary firstling, 

Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 
Prophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses, 

Many, many welcomes, 
February fair-maid.—Tennyson. 


——wi ECAUSE “amid blear February’s flaw tremulous 

| snowdrops peep,” and though the distant hills are 
bleak and dun, “ The virgin snowdrop, like a lam- 
bent fire, pierces the cold earth with its green- 
sheathed spire,” this delicate blossom has won ‘its 
pretty nickname: 





Fair maid of February !—drop of snow 
Enchanted to a flower, and therein 
A dream of April green. 


“The snowdrops with their fairy bells have but one chilly 
month of beauty,” declares Hartley Coleridge in addressing the 
plant Everlasting which had caught his fancy, although upon other 
occasions he highly praises this brave blossom for “ doing its duty 
to the almanack :” 


Yes, punctual to the time, thou’rt here again, 

As still thou art—though frost or rain may vary, 
And icicles blockade the rockbirds’ aéry, 

Or sluggish snow lie heavy on the plain. 

Yet thou, sweet child of hoary January, 

Art here to harbinger the laggard train 

Of vernal flowers, a duteous missionary. 

Nor cold can blight, nor fog thy pureness stain. 
Beneath the dripping eaves, or on the slope \ 
Of cottage garden, whether marked or no, 

Thy meek head bends in undistinguished row. 
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Blessings upon thee, gentle bud of hope! 
And nature bless the spot where thou dost grow— 
Young life emerging from thy kindred snow! 


Barry Cornwall calls it “ the frail snowdrop, born of the breath 
of winter, and on his brow fixed like a pale and melancholy star,” 
a pretty re-expression of Churton’s line, “ the snowdrop, shivering 
in the icy crown of winter, now grown old.” Galanthus nivalis has 
many nicknames, being variously known in England, France, Italy 
and Switzerland as virgin flower, snow piercer, winter gallant, first- 
ling, blackbird flower, little snow bell, little white bell, baby bell, 
spring whiteness, white violet, but among the prettiest appellations 
bestowed upon this member of the amaryllis family is the one 
found in the following stanza: 


To behold the snowdrop white 

Start to light, 

And shine in Flora’s desert bowers, 

Beneath the vernal dawn, 

The Morning Star of Flowers.—James Montgomery. 


Over and over again, the poets praise its early rising. 

“ Along the brook, from leafy mould interred, we saw the snowdrop 
shyly peeping through,” says Lloyd Mifflin. “When snowdrops 
droop over their dying snow,” sang James Douglas long ago, in a 
ballad of his lady’s birthday. Holmes tells us that “at first the 
snowdrop’s bells are seen;’’ Norman Gale terms it “ the snowdrop, 
child of wintry March;” Thomas Westwood reports that “ the 
snowdrop pierces the snow,” and according to another observer, it 
is: 

The herald of the flowers, 

Sent with its small white flag of truce, to plead 

For its beleagured brethren; suppliantly 

It prays stern winter to withdraw his troop 

Of wind and blustering storms, and having won 

A smile of promise from its pitying foe, 

Returns to tell the issue of its errand 

To the expectant host. 


While Dr. Holmes speaks of : 


“The snowdrop, bearing on her patient breast 
The frozen trophy torn from winter’s crest. 
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“ Wavers on her thin stem the snowdrop cold that trembles not 
to kisses of the bee.” Tennyson records of The Progress of 
Spring; Owen Meredith considers the season at least commenced 
when “the rich earth, black and bare is starred with snowdrops . 
everywhere ;” George F. Savage-Armstrong feels assured that win- 
ter’s over because “ th’ bonnie wee snawdraps ir bloomin’ again;” 
Sir Joseph Noel Paton notes that with the return of the sunshine 
and the swallows, ‘‘ snowdrops gleam by garden-path and lawn.” In 
fact, this blossom may with confidence claim to be the first flower of 
spring, since “ Nature, safe-smiling, draws the snowdrop through 
the snow ” (Gerald Massey), and: 


When winter’s sceptre quivers 
Within his withered hand, 
And from the captive rivers 
His crystal chains unband, 
Above the sod they shyly peer, 
The first-born blossom of the year. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


Because of its early blossoming, the snowdrop is dedicated to 
the Feast of the Purification. According to an old floral calendar 
rhyme, “ The snowdrop in purest white arraie first rears her hedde 
on Candelmas daie,” in memory of the Virgin’s taking Jesus to the 
temple and presenting her gift. Therefore, it is one of the flowers 
held sacred to the Virgin Mary, and when on the day of the Purifi- 
cation her image was removed from the altar, these emblems of 
purity were strewn over the vacant place. Hence, the flower is 
also dedicated to maidenhood : 


A flower that first in this sweet garden smiled, 
To Virgins sacred, and the snowdrop styled.—Tickell. 


This may account for its being a favorite flower in convent 
gardens, and not there alone, but wherever maidens may have a 
choice as to the flowers grown. 


“A Nun of Winter Sisterhood,” 
A Snowdrop in the garden stood, 
Alone amid the solitude, 
That round her lay—John B. Tabb. 


Demure as downward-gazing nuns, 

Frail snowdrops on the border grow 

And through their files a light wind runs.—W. C. Thorley. 
VOL. CVI.—43 z 
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O loyal vestals in this land of sun, 

Your white cheeks flush not, and your virgin eyes 

Vouchsafe no lifted look. O where lies 

The spell by which your gentleness can shun 

These heats? Is it your hidden zone of gold? 

Or in the emerald whose glimmers show, 

Scarce show, beneath your white robes’ inner fold? 
—“ Snowdrops in Italy,” Helen Hunt Jackson. 


When winter from the seaward range is gone, 
By Esthwaite’s shore is still a field of snow; 
Thousands upon ten thousands snowdrops blow 
In virgin sweet community as one,— 
Type of the peace that dwells with God alone, 
Emblems of angel brotherhood below ; 
Their beauty every village child may know 
From Hawkshead vale to grey-built Coniston. 
—H. D. Rawnsley. 


Possessing so much of personal purity, the snowdrop becomes 
a modest rival to the lily’s right to be used as the standard for stain- 
lessness. ‘‘ White feet ez snowdrops innercent, that never knowed 
the paths o’ Satan,” occurs in Bigelow Papers. In The Princess, 
the hero pays tribute to his mother as “‘ some serene creation minted 
in the golden moods of sovereign artists; not a thought, a touch, 
but pure as lines of green that streak the white of the first snow- 
drop’s inner leaves.” In Tennyson’s St. Agnes’ Eve hymn is found 
the prayer: “ Make Thou my spirit pure and clear as... .this first 
snowdrop of the year.” 


She in the garden bower below 

Sate loosely wrapt in maiden white, 

Her face half-drooping from the sight, 

A snowdrop on a tuft of snow.—S. T. Coleridge. 
“The snowdrop’s tender green and white,” is a combination 
which delights the eye, and makes it worthy a place in poetry. “ The 
sweetest snowdrop that I ever knew, it was green and white, when 
I put it away, and had one sweet bell and green leaves fair,” might 
be true of any blossom of the species, and this description, in 
Sydney Dobell’s A Little Girl’s Song, is the snowdrop to perfection. 
-In a Rossetti sonnet (True Woman), as one of the things most un- 
seen, is nanfed “ the heart stniged seal of green that flecks the snow- 
drop mpieene the snow.’ 
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You ask why Spring’s fair first-born flower is white! 
Peering from out the warm earth long ago 

It saw above its head great drifts of snow, 

And blanched with fright—Clinton Scollard. 


Legend would have its origin otherwise: After the fall of man 
came winter, with its snowy pall for Eden’s untimely end. Eve so 
mourned over the barren earth, one result of her sinful disobedience, 
and so sorely missed the beautiful things of the fields, which had 
surrounded her in Eden, that an angel was sent to earth to comfort 
her. He seized a flake of falling snow, breathed upon it, and bade 
it take form, and bud and blow. Ere it reached the ground it had 
turned into a beautiful flower, which Eve caught to her breast with 
gladness, for the angel said to her: 


This is an earnest, Eve, to thee, 
That sun and summer soon shall be. 


The angel’s mission ended, he departed, but where he had stood 
grew a ring of snowdrops. Eve prized this blossom more than all 
the other fair plants in Paradise, for not only did it break the spell 
of winter, but it also carried assurance of divine mercy. Hence, 
the flower means consolation and promise, and in floral language 
stands for “ Hope.” 


When the snowdrop goes to town 
In her little grandmotherly bonnet, 
With only a glimmer of earth 
And a magic of heaven upon it, 
Look at the rainbow of spring 
In the eyes of the happy beholders, 
Cares in a covey take wing 
And weariness falls from the shoulders—Norman Gale. 


Another poet (anonymous, unfortunately) sees in the blos- 
som another meaning: 


Like a true-hearted woman, 

When all are gone but thee, 

Thy blossom stands like Faithfulness 
Amid Adversity. 


But in many rural communities the pretty blossom is con- 
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sidered an emblem of death, particularly the first flower of the 
season, which is a most unlucky thing to carry into a house, ac- 
cording to one folk-lorist, who tells this anecdote: “ Hearing a child 
violently scolded for bringing into the house a single snowdrop, 
which the mother called a death-token, I asked her why she gave 
this pretty flower so bad a name, and was informed that ‘it looks 
for all the world like a corpse in its shroud, and that it always keeps 
itself quite close to the earth, seeming to belong more to the dead 
than to the living.’ Why she believed that a single one brought 
death with it, while she regarded any larger number of them as 
harmless, she did not explain.” 


Thou beautiful new comer, 
With white and maiden brow; 
Thou fairy gift from summer, 
Why art thou blooming now? 
Thou art watching, and thou only, 
Above the earth’s snow tomb; 
Thus lovely, and thus lonely, 
I bless thee for thy bloom.—Letitia E. Landon, 


Perhaps the blossom’s connection with death is through the 
legend that a certain maiden, finding her lover dead, plucked a 
snowdrop and placed it on his wounds. It did not rouse him, but 
at the touch his flesh changed to snowdrops. This association with 
death occurs also in Lord de Tabley’s lines: 


Let snowdrops early in the year 
Droop o’er her silent breast. 


It is said that the word means not so much a “a drop of snow,” 
but a “ snowy drop,” fit for wearing as an ear ornament, or other 
jewel. This is hinted in the lines already quoted from Cornwall, 
Churton, and Holmes, and most fittingly adapted by Wordsworth: 


Who fancied what a pretty sight 

This rock would be if edged around 
With living snowdrops? circlet bright! 
How glorious to this orchard ground! 
Who loved the little rock, and set 

Upon its head this coronet? 


One authority suggests that “the snowdrop with airy bell” 
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is intended in Spencer’s Sonnet LXIV.: “her snowy brows like 
budded belamoures;” which is a happy solution to the identity of 
the unknown plant, since the snowdrop is not only a “ fair love,” or 
“bel amour,” but is a bell indeed. 


And quivering bells of snowdrops, pure and white, 
Ring music on their stems—breeze-melodies, 

Of rustling petals, subtle elfin tunes, 

Felt, but not heard. 


And the light snowdrops, starting from their cells, 
Hang each pagoda with its silver bells—O. W. Holmes. 


Through days of rain and nights of snow, 
A flower grew silently and slow, 
Till all around was white, 
Then clad in robes of tender green, 
With faéry bells that peep between, 
The snowdrop seeks the light—R. A. MacWilliams. 


A large part of the flower’s claim to beauty and purity is its 
extreme modesty. “From out thy crevice deep white tufts of 
snowdrops peep,” says Jean Ingelow. “There sweet white snow- 
drops soon will peep,” prophesies another observer; “the south 
winds stop to kiss the modest snowdrop in the grass,” corroborates 
a careful eyewitness, while Olive Custance reports that: 


Within the woods stand snowdrops, half asleep, 
With drooping heads—sweet dreamers so long lost. 


But for all its shyness, the snowdrop is not utterly spiritless, and 
survives, if not defies, blasts which drive strong humans inside: 


—these frail. snowdrops that together cling, 
And nod their helmets, smitten by the wing 
Of many a furious whirl-blast sweeping by.—Wordsworth. 


Only a tender little thing, 
So velvet soft and white it is; 
But March himself is not so strong, 
With all the great gales that are his—Harriet P. S pofford. 


The didactic value of this combination of strength and fragil- 
ity, early-blooming and early-decaying, snowy white and leafy 
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green, makes the snowdrop a favorite flower with the poet for point- 
ing amoral. “ The snowdrop only, flow’ring thro’ the year, would 
make the world as blank as wintertide,’ confesses Tennyson, al- 
though he also expresses admiration and affection for the blossom. 
Jean Ingelow marks how “ the snowdrop blossoms, and then is not 
there, forgotten till men welcome it anew,” and sees in this ready 
forgetting another proof of the fickleness of mankind. The brevity 
of life is summed up in these two lines by Katherine Saunders: 


I saw the snowdrop at its birth 
Felled by spears of rain to earth. 


The immutability of nature and the inability of natural: objects 
to partake of man’s woes and perplexities was expressed long ago, 
in 1863 in fact, although it is just as applicable today: “ A snow- 
drop is a snowdrop still despite the nation’s joy or shame.” In 
short, the poet has made figurative, as well as decorative, use of 
this generally beloved blossom: 


The student snowdrop, that doth hang and pore 
Upon the earth, like Science evermore.—Sidney Lanier. 


Twelve times the snowdrop o’er the snow. 
Hath shivered.—Alexander Smith. 


She seemed like a snowdrop breaking, 
Not wholly alive nor dead ; 
But with one blind impulse waking 
To the sounds of the spring overhead.— Austin Dobson, 


And I believe the brown earth takes delight 

In the new snowdrop looking back at her, 

To think that by some vernal alchemy 

It could transmute her darkness into pearl—J. R. Lowell. 





Hew Books. 


POEMS OF CONFORMITY. By Charles Williams. New York: 

Oxford University Press. $1.40. 

An English soldier in France, closing, at “lights out,” the 
book in which he had been reading of Robert Bridges, put it under 
his pillow, together with a volume of Browning and Chas. 
Williams’ Poems of Conformity. And doing so he was moved to 
attempt an appraisement of these three poets’ relations to Chris- 
tianity and to Christ; which relations seemed to be mutually com- 
plementary. Bridges follows the counsel of St. Paul: “ Whatsoever 
things are lovely and of good report, seek after these things” and the 
counsel of St. James, “ to keep oneself unspotted from the world.” 
He practises that “ fugitive and cloistered virtue” which Milton 
said he would not praise, and yet has so praised in J] Penseroso as 
to lead his modern disciple captive to his own denied conclusion. 
Browning’s is that more robust virtue which would prove all things 
and endure all things. 

If so to summarize these two poets is to do them injustice, it 
is still harder to do justice to Mr. Williams. With a much more 
subtle intellect than Browning’s his quest would seem to be to make 
the best of both worlds; body and spirit. He seeks no cloistered 
virtue, and would prove all things—even prove them to be good, if 
so it may be. His chastity and purity are not those of ice and snow, 
and though doubtless they are the superior purity of fire, yet his 
passion is so much more obviously subtle than it is fierce, that, 
. rather than any virtue itself, active or passive, one sees in him the 
reward of virtue, the fulfillment of the promise, “If you shall 
handle serpent, or drink of any dangerous thing, it shall not hurt 
you.” But to say this is still to leave the truth unsaid. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ poetry is not concerned with the “ sweet reasonableness ”’ and 
“lofty ethics ” of Christ (not, at least, as the apostles and disciples 
of culture see them), and though his poetry is, largely considered, 
nothing but Christology, it is not (if I may say so without of- 
fence) “ devotional.” Mr. Williams’ delighted intellect deals with 
mystery, and so flames into passion (we wronged him if we seemed 
to deny him vehemence or intensity of passion). His Jesus is Em- 
manuel, “ God with us,” incarnate once in Palestine, and now for 
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ever sacramentally “ with us.” He is concerned, as a poet of love, 
with Jesus at the Marriage in Cana, with Jesus and the Magdalen, 
with Jesus and the woman taken in adultery, with the virgin mother- 
hood of Blessed Mary; as a poet of theology, with the Child Jesus 
disputing with the doctors in the Temple, and asking them ques- 
tions; and, as a poet of politics, with Jesus rebuking the rich and 
the Pharisees. 

His technique he takes where he finds it, provided only it Z 
beautiful. The verse is, for the most part, “sheer lyrical,” and 
if in one poem he seems too much to mimic Mrs. Meynell, and in 
another, Francis Thompson; yet when his verse calls up echoes of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, or Rossetti’s lyrics, or Kipling’s at his ro- 
mantic best, or Browning’s at his loveliest, their tune is his by 
grateful adoption and not by servile imitation. As a very, lovely 
example, take this 


Who is this coming, 
Turned from the door, 

From the high feast, Love’s feast, 
Feast of the poor? 


It is the proud man 
Who cannot buy 

Of the new food, Love’s food :— 
Sweet, is it I? 

Rough went poor spirits, 
In lane or mart, 

For the good wine, Love’s wine, 
Lean at the heart. 

Poor men who trudged it, 
Ravenous, mired, 

At a full board, Love’s board, 
Sit gay-attired!.... 

O then be wise, sweet! 
Now let’s go bare, 

At the poor’s feast, Love’s feast, 
To have place there. 


Mr. Williams has the mystical intellect; he is theological, 
Christological and, by consequence, moral. In his view this present 
World War is but a lover’s quarrel on a larger scale: the lovers are 
guilty as the politicians. Conversely, Mr. Williams’ Republic (or, 
to a less ready optimism, the Coming of the Kingdom) is but the 
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amity of lovers enlarged. And the Church’s Liturgy and the Psal- 
ter, and their love-songs, are one and the same, minified and magni- 
fied. The Virgin Mother is all womanhood. We are all crucified to- 
gether with Christ, and all live again in Him. Mr. Williams follows 
St. Paul and Patmore in the assumption of all paganism into Chris- 
tianity. He has read Mr. Frazer’s The eseeas Bough with the in- 
tellect of a Christian mystic. 


CARDINAL MERCIER: PASTORALS, LETTERS, ALLOCU- 
TIONS: 1914-1917. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.25 
net. 

As surely as the figure of Mercier, the hero of Belgium and 
the champion of human rights, will remain immortal, so will 
the record of his matchléss words, spoken in the midst of the strug- 
gle, stay for all time on the pages of history and literature. The 
present volume gives us in their complete form the various pas- 
torals, letters, and addresses written or delivered by the Cardinal 
from the time of the invasion of his country down to so late a date 
as January, 1917. To say that such a book is valuable is stating’an 
obvious truth. It is invaluable. It is a classic of the War. It 
sums up in its content the whole story of the conflict. It opens up 
its secret archives to us and shows us state documents that are 
more than official papers, because they are written in blood and 
tears. It is at once a personal and an impersonal history. Here 
letters are exchanged between a reigning prelate and the officials of 
“the occupying power;”’ here records are laid bare, facts cited, 
pledges demanded and pledges given. But here also is revealed 
the perfidy of a conscienceless invader—pleadings scorned and 
pledges broken; a whole people enslaved; and the soul of that 
people finding instant utterance in the words of a man who seems 
to have verily been raised up by God to fight their battle for them 
and convict their oppressors before the eyes of the world. 

The reading of this book has a remarkable effect on a man. 
Hitherto, no matter how familiar the name and heroic deeds of 
Mercier have been, the figure of the intrepid Cardinal has been 
more or less vague. We have known him only through the frag- 
mentary glimpses the press could give us. But now, from these 
pages of his own, by the magic of a wholly unconscious self-revela- 
tion, he emerges a living breathing being, whose voice, pleading for 
pity and denouncing the oppressors of his people, rings in our ears 
until we are stirred to the very depths. No man can be said to have 
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read the history of the World War until he has read this volume. 
And no man will take up the book without finishing it, perhaps at 
one sitting; for it grips and holds, and by the sheer force of its 
compelling language, sweeps one on to the end. The translation is 
masterfully done. 


THE HOSTAGE. By Paul Claudel. New York: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50 net. 

To M. Claudel’s growing audience in America which has, up 
to the present, had an opportunity of enjoying—and puzzling over 
—only two of his books in English translation, this volume will 
prove most welcome. The Hostage is an easier drama to read than 
The Tidings Brought to Mary ever could be, or Le Repos De Sep- 
tiéme Jour, or Téte d’Or, were they procurable in English. 

Claudel can always be depended on for a surprise. In The 
Hostage, with consummate daring, he chooses a theme that per- 
haps no other writer, living or dead, would ever have ventured 
upon. He kidnaps a Pope; and on this abduction and its outcome 
he rests the fate of a woman’s body and soul. George de Coufon- 
taine, secret agent for the deposed royalty of France, steals from 
his impious keepers the person of the imprisoned Pius VII., not to 
free the persecuted pontiff but because, crushed by misfortunes and 
tormented by unbelief, he has come to the desperate pass of 
challenging the God Whose very existence he would deny. To the 
ruined cloister of Coufontaine he brings his august captive in the 
dead of the night, placing him in the safe keeping of his betrothed, 
his cousin Sygne, the sole survivor left with him to preserve the 
name and estates of his family. Sygne isa believer. Her pure soul 
reflects the very image of God. Her faith, unshaken by the same 
terrific blasts of tragedy and ruin which have blinded the eyés of 
George and made of him a defiant atheist, shines forth in patience 
_ and good deeds, in strength and resignation. She has given her 
life to the restoration of the Coufontaine estate. With her own 
hands she has pieced together the shattered crucifix of the ruined 
abbey. Together she and George are yet to mend the broken for- 
tunes of their family. And then comes this strangé visitor in the 
night and a consequent tragedy so dire as to make the former suf- 
ferings of the Coufontaines seem as nothing by comparison. An- 
other figure emerges out of that fateful night—the uncouth, sharp- 
witted renegade Turelure, once a monk in this very cloister of 
Coufontaine; now the servant of Sygne—and more than her serv- 
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ant; for true son of the Revolution that he is, the beast unleashed, 
he has in secret conceived an unholy passion for this upright 
maiden; and she who fears nothing else and faces disaster with a 
smile and a prayer, is afraid of him. 

This is the unique dramatic situation to which Claudel brings 
us: between the pure love of George and Sygne interposes the lust 
of Turelure; and he, possessed of their secret concerning the ab- 
ducted Pope, demands the maiden in marriage, else the Supreme 
Pontiff will fall into his bloody hands. If she would save the Pope, 
Sygne must break her sworn faith with her betrothed, forget her 
love and yield herself to a monster. 

Claudel handles these intense situations masterfully. A great 
poet, whose utterances flow molten from the crucible of his glowing 
mind, he is likewise a great dramatist, capable of tremendous effects 
of suspense, of pathos, of high tragedy. From a dramatic point of 
view The Hostage would be magnificent, overpowering save that 
it “‘ overreaches itself and falls on the other.” The unities raised so 
high fall with a crash the more disastrous because of the height they 
had attained. Sygne is a soul of the highest Christian principles, 
most unselfish in her love of Christ. Through the most grievous 
of temptations she has proved absolutely true and then she fails 
and falls—and this on the advice of a priest. Her plighted word is 
broken—to save the Pope. She does evil that good may come and 
Claudel images this as the acme of sacrifice. This climax is not 
the result of “ ecclesiastical” morality, as Pierre Chavannes rather 
ironically says in his preface: it is due to the poison of the East 
imbibed by the gifted Claudel and which, in this instance at least, 
has made him forget that Christian mysticism is founded on simple 
basic truths and that sacrifice is fulfillment not sterility: that Christ 
came to give life and give it more abundantly. There can hardly 
be found in all literature a more moving picture of pathos and 
crushing tragedy than that of Sygne renouncing her all through 
a false notion of sacrifice. Since this false notion is the theme of 
the play and the whole action converges towards this scene, we 
must term the work, for all its dramatic and literary power, un- 
Christian and immoral. 


FRENCH WINDOWS. By John Ayscough. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.40 net. 
It sounds like a contradiction of terms to speak of a charming 
war book; yet this is exactly what John Ayscough’s new volume is 
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—a book of the War, written in the very heat of the War and out of 
its turbulent heart, throbbing with its deepest feelings, and yet 
charming beyond words. Here we have the record of a chaplain’s 
experiences during eighteen months’ service at the front, in France 
and Belgium—the story of the soldier’s heart, as it is revealed in all 
its sincerity and simplicity to the man of God as he lives beside 
him and walks among the ranks; and the story, too, of the people’s 
hearts, as they are laid open in all their suffering before the priest’s 
compassionate eyes. Whatever of self-revelation the soldier him- 
self in this War may write, we can never again quite so penetrat- 
ingly see into it as John Ayscough makes us see. 

The love of God, finding instant expression in a tender and 
compassionate fellowship with men, plays like a light over every 
page of this book. There are tears in it, and terror; but humor, 
also, smiles glinting through the mists, and beauty shining on the 
horizon, however the murk and smoke of ruin or battlefield may 
veil the vision. 


THE ASHLEY-SMITH EXPLORATIONS AND THE DISCOV- 
ERY OF A CENTRAL ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC (1822-29). 
The original Journals edited by Harrison C. Dale, Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Wyoming. Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clarke Co. $5.00 net. 

This volume contains a fascinating and most valuable account, 
at first hand, of the discovery of the central and southwestern route 
to the Pacific. The first episode in the finding of the famous over- 
land way to California is taken from the journal of William Ashley, 
a native Virginian and noted fur trader, who made his way up the 
South Platte River in 1824-25, across Northern Colorado to the 
neighborhood of the Great Salt Lake. In 1826, Jedediah Smith 
journeyed through the deserts of Utah and Nevada, thence over 
the Sierras to San Gabriel and San Diego, in California, the first 
American to reach that state by land. The Smith narrative is given 
chiefly from the original manuscripts of Harrison Rogers, Smith’s 
clerk on the expedition to California. They contain interesting 
accounts of their visit to some of the early Spanish missions on 
the Western Coast, notably that of San Gabriel in Southern Cali- 
fornia, where the explorers met with the kindest hospitality. 

The boek is a material contribution to the history of the 
American afid British fur trade, and contains the earliest known 
description of Yellowstone National Park. Aside from its histori- 
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cal importance, as compiled from original manuscripts, it is an in- 
teresting and entertaining tale of the adventures of two of our most 
important explorers. Unfortunately only seven hundred and fifty 
copies of this book have been printed, and the type distributed, so 
there will be no other edition. 


THE HONAN HOSTEL CHAPEL, CORK. By Sir John R. 

O’Connel, M.A., LL.D. Cork: Guy & Co., Ltd. 

In this monograph of less than sixty pages, designed as a sou- 
venir of the memorial chapel erected for Catholic students at the 
University College, Cork, the author has produced a valuable little 
treatise on ecclesiastical architecture, and has given us an inter- 
esting résumé of the development of Irish church building. 

We could wish that many pastors and bishops in America 
might read this volume. With the exception of a few cathedral 
churches, and of California with her ideal Mission type of 
church edifice, America has nothing to boast of in the way of sacred 
architecture; and she has a good deal to blush at. The raw, barn- 
like, meeting-house type of church building is too much with us. 
Perhaps it is too early yet to expect us to develop a native archi- 
tecture. But it is not too soon to begin to wish for it! 

Sir John O’Connel’s book lays down some very simple rules for 
the building of a church which shall be expressive of the very soil 
from which it springs, like a link between earth and heaven; and 
forthwith he shows how these rules have been applied and worked 
out in the chapel which he describes. Not a little of his work could 
serve as a guide to the American pastor who has the building of a 
church on his hands. His chapters on church decorations, furnish- 
ings, site, and so on, are illuminating and full of common sense. 


SOCIALISM AND FEMINISM. With an Introduction on the 
“ Climax of Civilization.” By Correa Moylan Walsh. Vol. 
I.—The Climax of Civilization, $1.25; Vol. 11.—Socialism, 
$1.50; Vol. IIIl.—Feminism, $2.50. The set $4.50. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 

Here are three well-written volumes by a man of extensive 
knowledge, vigorous intellectual grasp, and keen logical powers; 
and if these qualities were all that were needed for the solution of 
mankind’s problems the present work would deserve high position 
indeed. Mr. Walsh is what might be called an historical rationalist; 
that is, he has taken all history for his province, and subjecting it to 
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the dry light of reason has propounded certain theories thereon and 
examined certain human phenomena by the aid of those the- 
ories. 

In Volume I., The Climax of Civilization, we have the ground- 
plan of his examination. Holding that, not humanity at large, but 
the “ civilized state is a growing organism, and the advance of civ- 
ilization is this growth,” he shows by past analogy how the state 
like other organisms has its time of growth, maturity, decline, and 
finally disintegration. This is the old theory of cycles, but he gives 
it a new application by likening the progression of the moments of 
civilization to that of a point on the rim of a wheel rolling 
uphill. 

Believing that we are at “the beginning of the culminating 
plane or swell of our cycle, having nearly reached the highest point 
of material civilization of which our society....is capable,” and 
having shown by historical instance that Socialism and feminism 
arise in the culminating period of the civilization cycle and face 
toward decline, he has in his two succeeding volumes set himself 
the task of proving that both Socialism and feminism contain the 
sure germs of decay for the civilization that admits them, “ for 
beneath each of them is a new morality of sentiment, replacing the 
old morality of duty—of selfishness driving out the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and willingness to assume obligations.” 

In Socialism, besides showing its inherent tendencies to deterio- 
ration, he proves its utter impracticability; and in Feminism, after 
disposing of some of its fundamental assumptions and setting 
straight some of its twisted logic, he proceeds to show that “ woman 
suffragism is individualism run mad and tending to its opposite, 
collectivism....a neo- and pseudo-democracy resting on opinion 
instead of will.”’ Moreover, Socialism and feminism have this in 
common, that they are both striving for an equality—the one an 
equality of the poor with the rich, the other an equality of women 
with men—which would “ violate nature; for the one is contrary 
to the natural constitution of pociehy, and the other to the natural 
constitution of the human body.” 

The amount of thought in these three sant lifts them above 
the average contribution to current philosophy, and by the sheer 
force of logic many sophisms are riddled and many sound conclu- 
sions arrived at; but it is to be noted that these conclusions are in 
the main negative conclusions, and when we come to examine the 
positive side of the present work we find at once the weakness it 
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has in common with all rationalism. Morality becomes little more 
than custom, manners (mores); religion a more or less subjective 
creation of man to bulwark his spiritual instincts. Hence, au- 
thority, rights, duty, are of ambiguous import and without solid 
basis. In other words, the capital defect of rationalism is that it 
can furnish no sanction for what it recommends, or rather no 
sanction outside itself, thus becoming, under an intellectual dis- 
guise, simply the old game of trying to lift oneself by the boot- 
straps. 


MILITANT AMERICA AND JESUS CHRIST. By Abraham 

Mitrie Rihbany. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 65 cents net. 

In this booklet a well-known Syrian Protestant minister 
gathers together some of the New Testament passages and incidents 
which show the militant spirit of Our Lord during His sacred life 
on earth. As an interpreter of Syrian manners and customs, Mr. 
Rihbany has already established a reputation; and there can be no 
questioning his zeal and devotion. The trouble with this book, 
however, as with all his writings, is that it does not approach Christ 
from the full Christian standpoint. In his eagerness to make Our 
Divine Saviour the more human and the more understandable to 
others, Mr. Rihbany appears to have thrown up a lot of Syrian dust 
through which it is not always easy to see clearly the Christ Who is 
Divine. His interpretation of Christ lacks authority; the Christ 
he pictures for his readers lacks authority. And of what use to sol- 
diers or anyone else, to men seeking the light, is a Christ Who lacks 
authority, Who cannot lead or command 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1017. By William 
Stanley Braithwaite. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00 
net. 

Whatever his faults as a critic of literature, Mr. Braithwaite 
has made an indisputable place for himself as an historian of mod- 
ern poetry. This Anthology is the fifth published by him, and the 
largest and most important. That it is important cannot be denied, 
for, though its estimate of current verse may too often err, it is 
nevertheless a record—and the only record, we have, outside of the 
files of the magazines themselves—of the poetical utterances of our 
twentieth century American singers. With his Anthology as such 
we can have no fault to find; on the contrary we are thankful 
for it. 
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But such an Anthology must by its very nature be a thing of 
bits; the record of one man’s judgment only, one man’s tastes and 
predilections in poetry; and no one could expect from the reading 
public an unanimous agreement with its conclusions and decisions. 
There is an over-emphasis on the morbid, a leaning toward the sen- 
sual and the grotesque, in these selections, when they are summed 
up, which is anything but American. It is rather an echo of the de- 
cadence which has characterized Continental poetry during the past 
generation—a decadence now out of fashion in Paris, though be- 
lated in its arrival over here. If, for instance, John Hall Wheelock’s 
Earth, pagan and pantheistic to the core, is to be taken as a great 
American poem, then assuredly we are in a sad, sad state! If Edgar 
Lee Master’s dictum—which he puts in the mouth of Shakespeare in 
his Tomorrow Is My Birthday—that sex is the be-all and end-all in 
human life, is to be accepted, then we are fallen low indeed since the 
days of Matchless Will! We cannot accept such utterances, no 
matter how felicitously or sonorously voiced, as great or as Ameri- 
can; no more than we can comprehend how Mr. Braithwaite could 
have passed on such an obviously silly and pointless criticism of the 
baptismal service as that implied in Amy Sherman Bridgman’s 
The Christening. Here we have the poet not only protesting in a 
feeble feminine manner against the doctrine of original sin, but even 
objecting to the words of the ritual which signify the soul’s Chris- 
tian soldiership. Surely this is pacifism gone mad! And the 
same lack of perception which admitted Miss Sherman’s verses to 
the Anthology, included Odell Shepherd’s A Nun, with its trashy 
old-fashioned notion that those who choose the religious life are 
disappointed lovers and heart-broken women. When, O when, 
will our poets and novelists be done with that nonsensical false- 
hood! 

Still, we rise from the reading of Mr. Braithwaite’s book with 
hope rather than discouragement. We agree with him when he 
says that “the condition of American poetry is persuasively 
healthy ’—though one would hardly arrive at that diagnosis from 
the reading of his Anthology despite the inclusion therein of a num- 
ber of clear-sighted vigorous spiritual utterances. But we disagree 
absolutely with him when he declares that as Americans we have at 
last struck our poetic stride. We have not—far from it! We are 
still in the.stages of creeping and stumbling; and no more convinc- 
ing evidence of the fact could be found than Mr. Braithwaite’s 
Anthology for 1917. 
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A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND. By Edward Thomas. 

New York: Dood, Mead & Co. $3.00 net. 

Well-printed, artistically illustrated, entertainingly written, this 
book can be recommended for the pleasant employment of an idle 
hour. Making no pretensions to profound criticism or elaborate 
description, it may be termed a personally conducted tour through 
several of the most picturesque districts of rural England associated 
with some of the most distinguished names in modern English liter- 
ature. The author has evidently made himself thoroughly familiar 
with both places and personages, and the literary gossip he retails is 
enlivened or embellished by copious and appropriate extracts in 
prose and verse. Though the volume contains some three hun- 
dred pages, few of the articles would require more than half an hour 
to read. 


THE PARTY, AND OTHER STORIES. By Anton Chekhov. 
Translated by Constance Garnett. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. : 
The most obvious comment on this volume—the fourth of 

Chekhov’s tales which Mrs. Garnett has put into English—is its 

deliberate joylessness. This perverse murkiness (it goes by the 

name of “ implacable realism ” in modern critical parlance) is found 
abundantly in other literature besides the Russian. Only in the 
latter, however, does it seem to be uniquely at home. In French or 

English letters, “ realism ”’ may be viewed as a crowning discovery 

or a pathological interruption, according to the viewer’s literary 

philosophy ; it cannot, in either case, be called the law of that lit- 
erature. With the Russians it is different. There is a profound 
homogeneity in the realistic temper of such of their works, at least, 
as have come over into the English, which makes the very differences 
between school and school of minor importance. It is the spirit 
which inclines naturally, unrebelliously, almost tranquilly, to pes- 
simism. Its literary artists prefer black as others prefer crimson 
and gold. They are caught in the idea of human helplessness and 
frustration. They are hypnotized in quiescence. To them, life 
at its best (as in Tolstoi) is strangely lacking in joy; at its worst, 
it is a cunningly contrived avenue of seeming significance, leading 
inevitably into a cul-de-sac. \ 

In the pages of a blazoned realist like Chekhov, ‘the achieve- 
ments and defects of this temperament appear at their plainest. 
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There is the plausible psychology, the mastery of moments, in which 
no one has excelled the ablest Russian realists. There is the amor- 
phous, impressionistic style of narration, with no trace of the 
sharply defined, creative technique which molds the best type of 
English and French short story. And there is, finally, the unequivo- 
cal statement of the unholy philosophy which broods over all real- 
istic literature. There are eleven tales in this volume, and in none 
of them is life found anything better than unintelligible. The 
sweetness and spirituality have been carefully extracted from life, 
and there is left a sort of carnival of sordidness and inconsequence 
which is like a nightmare of the soul. It is nothing to say that 
these tales are not Christian. They are not even in the nobler tra- 
dition of paganism. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SISTER ST. FRANCIS XAVIER OF 
THE SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE OF ST. MARY OF THE 
WOODS, INDIANA. Translated from the French by one of 
the Sisters. St Louis: B. Herder. $2.25. 

Irma Le Fer de la Motte, Sister St. Francis Xavier, was born 
in Brittany in the early years of the nineteenth century (1816). 
Her immediate ancestors had lived through the Terror with its 
agonies and sorrows, and had suffered for the Faith. This home 
was a perfect training for the hardest religious life, and when 
Irma’s call to the American mission came she was ready and joyful 
to answer the call. The year 1842 found her in Indiana at the first 
home of the Sisters of Providence—St. Mary of the Woods—her 
heart’s desire fulfilled. 

A charming and attractive personality, a sprightly and af- 
fectionate disposition, a sympathy which forgot self to enter into 
the joys and sorrows of others, made her beloved by all—a host 
in herself, a support to her superiors and her sisters in religion. 
Her co-laborers are among the heroes and heroines of those pioneer 
days in the early history of the Catholic Church in the United 
States—Bishops Flaget and Bruté; Mother Theodore Guerin with 
many others. The last named was her superior for all the years 
of her mission life from 1842 till her death in 1856, when Mother 
Theodore also went to her eternal reward. Irma’s biography is 
largely told in her own words, and pictures the ups and downs of 
those pioneer days in vivid touches. A sketch of her life, previously 
published, was fittingly entitled An Apostolic Woman, a title she 
most certainly earned. 
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THE RIDDLES OF HAMLET AND THE NEWEST ANSWERS. 

By S. A. Blackmore, S.J. Boston: The Stratford Co. $2.00. 

All students of Shakespeare, and in particular all teachers of 
literature, will welcome this interesting and valuable work. The 
author’s name will not be unknown to them; for already he has 
given them his commentary on Macbeth (Macbeth: A Great Soul 
in Conflict), a treatise which has proved helpful and illuminating in 
a high degree. This companion volume will again lead them behind 
the scenes of Shakespeare’s theatre, and indeed further—into the 
workshop of his brain and the very domain of his soul. 

To apply the touchstone of Christian truth to the works of 
the great master—this is Father Blackmore’s avowed purpose in 
his Shakespearean studies. The author lays his foundations deftly 
and quickly ; and on them builds the structure of his argument with 
such persuasive grace and such compelling logic that he not only 
solves the riddles of Hamlet, but makes us marvel, in the light of 
Christian truth, that they ever were considered riddles. To Shakes- 
peare, as Father Blackmore proves, they were not riddles, because 
Shakespeare’s mind was Catholic, his viewpoint Catholic, his whole 
interpretation of life Catholic. Once the reader or spectator of the 
tragedy gets this viewpoint, his difficulties vanish. 

A work of this nature is bound to achieve much in the cause 
of Christian truth. It makes a strong appeal to the non-Catholic 
student and critic. It is never captious or bitter, but at every point 
so convincing, so strong, so persuasive, that it would be difficult to 
measure the good it will do. 


INNOCENCE AND IGNORANCE. By M. S. Gillet, O.P. Trans- 
lated by J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P. New York: The Devin-Adair 

Co. $1.40. 

Some five years ago two professors of theology at the Catho- 
lic University in Innsbruck issued a book on the question of sex- 
instruction for the young which met with much approval from those 
of our pastors and educators who were able to read it in its original. 
No translation was made; but a demand for such a book was cre- 
ated. Since then there has been more than one treatise on this sub- 
ject from Catholic writers. The latest to appear in English is 
Father Ross’ authorized translation of Abbé Gillet’s Innocence and 
Ignorance. 

Abbé Gillet is opposed to the “method of silence” in 
treatment of sex-awakening in the young—a method which he 
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declares is still popular with the majority of our educators. But he 
is still more opposed to the secular methods, advocated by many, of 
so-called “ scientific ” education in purity. The dangers of promis- 
cuous instruction in these delicate matters he makes plain. It is the 
middle course, the course of common sense, that the Abbé cham- 
pions—the simple Catholic method of first preparing the soul of 
the young by strengthening it, before opening its eyes to the 
dangers about it. This preparation must begin at the cradle; hence 
it is the parents who are responsible. His whole work, in fact, is 
addressed first of all to parents. The safety of the children lies in 
their hands. He shows strikingly how easy it is for the parent 
who keeps and fosters the confidence of his children, to lead them 
safely through the dark waters of nature’s upheaval; how hopeless 
the task of that parent who loses hold of his children’s hearts. 
The value of such a book to Catholic educators and confessors 
is very great. We could wish, however, for a more simplified treat- 
ise for the use of the average parent—who, after all, is the one who 
must be reached, and reached as directly as possible. We are in- 
clined to think that an “adaptation” of Abbé Gillet’s volume, 
rather than what appears to be an almost literal translation, would 
have served better. This Father Ross may yet give us, we hope. 
LITTLE PILGRIMS TO OUR LADY OF LOURDES. By Mrs. 
Francis Blundell. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.10. 
It is to be hoped that this book will have the effect its author 
desires in exciting prayers to Our Lady of Lourdes from many 
“little pilgrims ” the world over, to the end that peace may come 
quickly to the warring world. Certainly the little volume—which 
is offered to Our Lady. in thanksgiving for a child’s marvelous re- 
covery—deserves to be read by every Catholic child. It takes the 
small reader by stages through the whole story of Bernadette Sou- 
birous, closing each short chapter with a naturally drawn lesson on 
the traits which Bernadette has shown—humility, modesty, loving 
confidence—and on the peculiar graciousness and lovableness of 
Our Lady. There is a union of simple devotion and narrative 
charm which makes it attractive reading for even a grown-up. There 
is, moreover, no forcing of the little meditations, nor has the 
author made the one mistake most fatal and most common in 
children’s: books—that of “stepping down” in the story or over- 
simplifying the diction, to fit a mistaken conception of what a child’s 
mind really is. 
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“HONEST ABE.” By Alonzo Rothschild. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $2.00 net. 

This study in honesty is based on the early life of Abraham 
Lincoln, whose peculiar integrity attracted the attention of those 
with whom he came in contact in both private and public life. Mr. 
Rothschild is well known as a student of Lincoln, and has already 
treated of him as a “master of men.” 

This new addition to Lincolniana contains many interesting 
anecdotes of his life at the Bar. “ The love of money never twined 
its sinister roots around the heart of Abraham Lincoln,” for 
“ wealth ” he always considered, “ simply a superfluity of what we 
don’t need.” Poor as he was, he would never accept a fee or en- 
gage his services in a cause which he did not believe to be intrinsic- 
ally right. As he said once after hearing the story of a man who 
wished to employ him as his lawyer: “ Well, you have a pretty good 
case in technical law, but a pretty bad one in equity and justice. 
You'll have to get some other fellow to win this case for you. I 
couldn’t do it. All the time while standing talking to the jury, I’d be 
thinking, ‘ Lincoln, you’re a liar ;’ and I believe I should forget my- 
self and say it out loud.” 

Lincoln in court was “ truth in action,” and was in all respects 
the ideal advocate with a sensitive and rare standard of profes- 
sional ethics. 


THE ROYAL OUTLAW. By Charles B. Hudson. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

King David is The Royal Outlaw; and this volume sets forth, 
in the form of an historical novel, his vicissitudes during the period 
of Saul’s persecutions until, upon the death of the latter, he is ac- 
claimed ruler of Israel. 

We gather from the publisher’s announcement that the book 
was written in response to a hypothetical need of a popular version 
of the biblical story which would make the people of those times 
“our fellow-beings and friends.” Unfortunately, the author ap- 
pears to have felt that to accomplish his purpose he must eliminate 
from the incomparable romance its inner significance. The hand 
with which he has removed the veil of symbolism was curiously 
maladroit and lacking in ordinary veneration for a literary master- 
piece. The awe-inspiring Samuel is shown attempting to incite 
David to treason against Saul, and is rebuked by him with indig- 
nation; the mantle of tragic dignity that shrouds the figure of Saul 
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is torn away; and David is presented as a sort of Robin Hood who 
comports himself among his followers with a bonhomie that some- 
times approaches buffoonery. In the remark: “ God give thee good 
sense and a shade less poetry, David,” the author lets us glimpse the 
psalmist: but of “the man after God’s own heart,” His prophet 
and servant, there is not the faintest adumbration. . 


IN HAPPY VALLEY. By John Fox, Jr. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Those who know Mr. Fox’s work know how clear is his eye 
for observing, and how genuine is his literary power for recounting 
what he has seen. This present volume is a series of tales centring 
about the region which he has made peculiarly his own—the moun- 
tains of Kentucky. The best story in the collection is His Last 
Christmas Gift, a grim little masterpiece softened by a touch that 
almost brings tears. The other tales lack somewhat in compactness 
and unity, but there is enough interesting material, warmly and 
humanly presented, to make them all very good reading. 


LIFE OF ROBERT E. LEE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By J. G. 
and Mary Hamilton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
This is a biography for young Americans of North and South 

alike, and is written by the head of the department of history in the 

University of North Carolina. It tells in a bright, informal way 

the life of one of our greatest Americans, whose noble, simple 

character and steadfast devotion to what he believed to be right, 
need to be more widely known and appreciated in all parts of our 
country. The last traces of bitterness between North and South 
are now disappearing, when the descendants of the followers of Lee 
and the followers of Grant are marching away to battle under the 
same flag; for the South has heeded the counsel given by Lee to his 
faithful people: “ Remember that we form one country now. Aban- 
don all these local animosities and make your sons Americans.” 
This is a book that every boy and girl should own. 


THE DWELLING PLACE OF LIGHT. By Winston Churchill. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

It is a far cry from Richard Carvel and The Crisis to The 
Dwelling Place of Light, Winston Churchill’s latest attempt at 
modern, realistic fiction. Those earlier books, and others that 
immediately followed them, were romances worth reading. His 
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more recent novels reveal what is, to those who once believed in 
him and his promise, a sad spectacle. Undeniably this gifted writer, 
whose beginnings predicted the coming of a true romancer of the 
highest rank into American letters, has degenerated. We saw this 
in Coniston, but tried to blink the fact. It stared at us all the 
more insistently in The Inside of the Cup, and last year in a Far 
Country. Now with The Dwelling Place of Light as further con- 
firmation, we are forced to admit that our author not only has de- 
generated, but is rapidly going further down hill. 

It is not only as a literary artist that Mr. Churchill disappoints 
in this book. His later writings had revealed him as more or less 
a student of affairs; he appeared to be achieving a certain social 
vision—at any rate he showed the initial symptoms of such a devel- 
opment. In view of this it was not unreasonable to expect that he 
might eventually come to the stature of a more or less responsible 
exponent of things as they are. But here we find him gone so 
horribly astray that he actually turns “I. W. W.,” radical, specialist 
and advocate of the worst things Marx or Engels or Bill Haywood 
could espouse—not even excepting free love. What more can be 
said? 

Frankly, we believe that this novel merits severe condemnation. 
It can make no appeal whatever to the American Catholic: it is 
equally bad from the religious standpoint, and as a social document. 
Any man who, at this stage of our national life, with a war on our 
hands and many internal dangers and problems to cope with, will 
publish such a defence of the propaganda of syndicalism and mob- 
rule, deserves a reprimand. 


THE SOUL OF A BISHOP. By H. G. Wells. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

To many who have eagerly anticipated the successor to Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through, the present novel will bring a disappoint- 
ment for which the author’s intention is no less responsible than his 
limitations. He has virtually made a mere re-statement of God the 
Invisible King in the form of fiction. It is the story of Edward 
Scrope, Anglican bishop of Princhester, who realizes that he has 
shattering doubts both as to his Church’s doctrines and its value 
and usefulness as an institution. The War brings these misgivings 
to a climax of unhappiness. At this juncture he has three visions 
which reveal to him the God Who is soon to be worshipped by all 
men, save a small minority. Mr. Wells does not so insist, as in the 
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last-named book, that this deity is finite; he says it does not matter 
whether this be so or not. God’s essence is simplicity, and but for 
“the weakness and wickedness of priests’. everyone would under- 
stand Him. Except for their theological speculations, the doctrine 
of the Trinity would not exist ; except for this doctrine, there would 
not be the division of mankind into nations and kingdoms, with the 
concomitant issues that lead to war. All over the world men are 
awakening to this truth; a change is imminent; creeds and differen- 
tiations will be abolished, and mankind will dwell in peaceful unity 
of allegiance to one invisible King, under whatever name He may 
be known. 

It has more than once been Mr. Wells’ experience to witness 
an early verification of something he has foretold. In this instance, 
he has shown discretion in admitting that much time may be required 
for the fulfillment of this extensive prophecy. It will not be hastened 
by this exposition. Seldom has propaganda been less beguilingly 
presented. The title fails to justify itself. Mr. Wells falls into the 
special error of his time and his school of thought—he identifies 
the mental with the spiritual. It is the workings of Scrope’s mind, 
not his soul, that we follow, even when his native honesty impels 
him to abandon his office and his church. 


[Feb., 


GARDENS OVERSEAS AND OTHER POEMS. By Thomas 

Walsh. New York: John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

The mark of distinction and scholarship is stamped on the 
writing of Thomas Walsh. He has been called one of the most 
scholastic of America’s present-day poets, and has long been ac- 
corded a place among the intellectuals. A glance at his new volume 
confirms this estimate; here we find poetry of the highest grade, of 
the finest polish; Spanish poetry and Italian poetry, Russian and 
Latin poetry, and songs (these too from the Spanish) out of South 
America—all done into faultless flowing English; and finally we 
have the poet himself, in his own tongue and his own utterance, 
singing of life as he beholds it and would interpret it, with imagina- 
tive force and much felicity of expression. 

While Mr. Walsh’s translations are pleasing and interesting, 
and his offering of characteristic verse from Latin America of 
much value as a revelation to the North American of the spirit of 
his Southern and strangely unknown—neighbor, it is nevertheless 
as himself that we like the poet best—when he sings of Our Little 
House and of The Kingdom of the Rose; when he recounts some 
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such lovely legend as The Vision of Fra Angelico or pictures The 
Harbor Fog or Moonrise on Manhattan. The latter poem is full of 
memorable phrases and striking. imagery ; and it is a long day since 
we have read lovelier lyrics than Stars on the Water and At Mem- 
ory’s Casement. ‘ 

There are, it is true, some verses in the book which we would 
have omitted—some that appear forced beside the exquisite grace 
of others; there is unevenness and some infelicities—as, for in- 
stance, the “ brow of the large gray eyes,” which mars the opening 
poem; but these flaws are only made evident by the beauty of the 
work as a whole. 

CHARRED WOOD. By “Myles Muredach.” Chicago: The 

Reilly & Britton Co. $1.25 net. 

This “mystery story” contains many familiar elements; the 
morgantic marriage of a Grand Duke, the substitution of a living 
infant for a dead one, the remarkable likeness between twin sisters, 
all bringing about international complications when the pursuit of 
a young and willful Grand Duchess extends to this country. With 
this there is introduced newer and more original material in the 
character of a priest, Father Murray, who feels himself constrained 
to maintain silence that brings him into temporary disfavor with his 
superiors, causing him to be degraded from the office of Vicar- 
General to that of pastor of a small country parish. Thus humbled, - 
he attains great heights of spirituality, and learns so to love ob- 
scurity that when vindication comes, with attendant elevation, it is 
a grief and a hardship to him. The title is derived from a line then 
read by him: “ Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn 
with it?” He is the book’s centre of interest, although this is too 
frequently obscured by faulty constructions. 


MY WAR DIARY. By Mary King Waddington. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Vast as will be the accumulation of war literature when the 
great struggle is over, Madame Waddington’s contribution will 
occupy by right a place of distinction, as affording illumination of 
a unique character. The entries in her diary cover the first eighteen 
months, and record many incidents, scenes, and touches of char- 
acter that only her social prominence could bring in her way.’ She 
gives us glimpses of the men most eminent in French affairs of 
state, describes conditions both in Paris and in the country, and 
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tells of the tone of the public mind at various stages of the War’s 
progress. We learn, too, of the workshop for women, and other 
relief work which she was instrumental in organizing. The book 
is necessarily personal, yet it is most attractively free from any 
touch of self-importance. 
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A FATHER OF WOMEN AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice 

Meynell. London: Burns and Oates, Ltd. 35 cents net. 

A new poem by Alice Meynell is always an episode worth 
noting, while a new volume is an event. Many readers must, in- 
deed, have been waiting with something like eagerness for the poems 
which should follow that achingly memorable utterance of the very 
first war days, Summer in England. There have been but few fol- 
lowers, it would seem, during the three years “ Too dark for love 
or song;” but all of the sixteen now published are too good to be 
foregone by lovers of the fine things in literature. In subject they 
range from the tragic nearness of Edith Cavell to the remoteness of 
Tintaretto’s trick in light and shadow. In form they are at once 
reticent and ejaculatory in Mrs. Meynell’s characteristic manner. 
Always the viewpoint is unique and high, as in the poem which 
gives title to the slim volume—a poem of the best and rarest femin- 
ism, the dattghters of man swift to take up the world’s work when 
“his sons are dust.” 

No hand but Mrs. Meynell’s, surely, could have devised those 
subtle fancies upon sleep, Free Will, and fear in a baby’s face, or 
that exquisite meditation to A Thrush Before Dawn. And the 
hand loses nothing of its cunning, nor the voice of its charm. 


HE AMERICAN SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ DIARY 
FOR 1918, by Mary Parker Converse, is pubished by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. It is handy in size, usefully arranged, and includes 
at the top of every page a selected quotation helpful to the soldier. 
The little book reprints Cardinal O’Connell’s exhortation to the 
American soldiers, and at the end has a classical benediction from 
John Henry Cardinal Newman. 


ISTER ROSE AND THE MASS OF REPARATION, by 
Mother Mary of the Cross, a work for loving souls whose 
sympathy goes out to the Heart that “came unto His own, and whose 
own receivell Him not,” comes to us from B. Herder, St. Louis 
(20 cents). It is peculiarly suited to these times. Sociology, hu- 
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manitarianism and philanthropy busy themselves with the wants of 
the neighbor but are too apt to exile,God from His own creation. 
We, Catholics, need to be reminded that Our Lord is not loved, not 
served, not obeyed; hence there is need to repair this neglect. The 
work of The Mass of Reparation concerns itself with the, honor of 
God wounded by the willful neglect of the commandment to hear 
Mass on Sundays and Holydays, and those who engage in this 
work undertake to hear a second Mass, either on Sunday, or during 
the week, in reparation for this serious sin of omission. 


ROM Benziger Brothers: The Boyhood of a Priest (50 cents), 
by Armel O’Connor, who believes that a healthy, well-balanced 
manhood is best fitted for bearing the burden of being an alter 
Christus. The author pleads, therefore, for the cultivation of the 
natural as well as the supernatural virtues in the youthful hearts of 
those destined to stand at the altar of God. Also: Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, by Father Ratcliffe, S.J. (45 cents), con- 
taining chapters on Jesus Christ, God and Man, and on the Essence, 
Characteristics, Advantage and Rewards of devotion to the Heart 
burning with love for us. And Thursdays with the Blessed 
Sacrament, by Rev. C. McNeiry (60 cents), a collection of touch- 
ing and edifying true stories of devotion to Our Lord in the Most 
Holy Sacrament. ; 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


The Journal et Pensées de Chaque Jour of Madame Félix Leseur with an 
introduction by Father Janvier, O.P. (Paris: J. de Gigord), is one of those 
rare and delightful revelations of a very mortified, interior life faithfully pur- 
sued in the midst of numerous social obligations. Elizabeth Leseur was 
not holy in spite of these obligations, but by loftiness of motive and aspiration, 
made her intercourse with people and her worldly occupations the very fibre 
and tissue of her supernatural life: she was “all things to all men to win them 
unto Christ.” Physically a great sufferer, she set hersef to be “always bright, 
with a smile for everyone, to hide my sufferings as much as possible, to forget 
myself and to be devoted and charming for others in order that this amiability 
may be all for God’s honor and glory.” “Every soul that uplifts self, up- 
lifts the world,” was the motto she gave her sister. Small wonder that she 
drew after her to the practice of religion her husband, a prominent journalist 
and politician and an avowed free thinker. The Journal has the unconscious 
charm of a document never intended for publication. 





Recent Events. 


The period covered by the present notes of 
Peace Talk. recent events has been devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the consideration of war aims 
and the consequent terms of peace. In Great Britain, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne opened the discussion by his letter expressing the 
opinion that the time had come for a negotiated peace, and calling 
upon the Government to disclose its terms more particularly than 
had been done hitherto. This letter received a certain amount of 
support from influential papers, like the Manchester Guardian and 
the Westminster Gazette, as well as the daily News, and also from 
well-known men, such as Lord Parmoor, Lord Weardale, Lord 
Sheffield, Lord Denmar and Lord Gladstone. Even the late Earl Grey 
has been mentioned as approving of the step taken by Lord Lans- 
downe, and the Earl of Loreburn as well. Mr. Asquith, too, has been 
cited as a supporter of his former opponent, but, as a matter of fact, 
he did no more than declare his full belief in the honesty of purpose 
of the writer of the letter. He declared that the Marquis of Lans- 
downe had been misunderstood and. that he was a supporter of a de- 
cisive war. The letter has produced no definite results, nor changed 
the Government’s purpose to pursue the War. In substantiation of 
this, the Attorney-General of Great Britain, speaking in New York, 
asserted that Great Britain’s determination to fight to a decisive 
issue was unshaken. In pursuance of this policy five hundred 
thousand more men have been summoned to the colors, although 
this call involves the taking of men from trades essential to the car- 
rying on of the War. 

Lord Lansdowne’s letter was followed by the demand made by 
the Russian Government upon its Allies to publish their terms of 
peace, with the intimation that their failure to do so would lead 
that Government to negotiate with Germany alone a separate peace. 
No direct reply was made, as the Bolsheviki ministry has not been 
recognized as even a de facto government by any of the Entente 
Allies. Indirect replies, however, were made by Mr. Lloyd George 
and subsequently by the President. As these contain the more de- 
tailed staterhent of the purposes and aims of Great Britain and the 
United States, and as at the Brest-Litovsk Conference the Germans 
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gave to the Petrograd Government the terms on which the Russians 
_ might obtain peace, it may be well to give a specific summary of the 
situation. The German terms may be compared thus with those 
demanded by the Western Powers, as France, and presumably Italy, 
are in full accord with Great Britain and the United States. 

The first condition laid down by President Wilson in his ad- 
dress of January 8th may be taken as a vindication of the Rus- 
sian Government in its having completely disclosed the treaties of 
the Tsar, for the President enunciates as his first condition that 
all treaties shall be open covenants of peace openly arrived at, after 
which there shall be no private international understandings. 

The second condition of Mr. Wilson, is that there should be 
absolute freedom of. the seas alike in peace and war. This condition 
is not actually proposed by any of the four Powers in question. It 
would be gladly accepted by Germany, and in fact has been received 
_ with acclaim by some of the German press, but it has been de- 
nounced by some of the British press, at least under present condi- 
tions of warfare, as depriving Great Britain of a necessary defence. 

The third condition of President Wilson calls for the removal 
of all economic barriers and the establishment of an equality of 
trade conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace. This 
conflicts with the decision arrived at by the representatives of Great 
Britain, France and Italy in the Paris Conference, to exclude from 
the world’s trade Germany and her allies. The President’s policy 
also fails to meet with the approval of the representatives of five 
hundred thousand American merchants who have announced their 
intention to boycott German trade after the War. The second and 
third conditions of the President are so pleasing to many Germans 
that they have ventured to call the President’s message a basis for 
peace negotiations. 

There is small chance, however, that the dominant parties in 
Germany will accept the fourth of the President’s conditions, 
namely “adequate guarantees that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety,” as this 
is equivalent to Germany’s renouncing her cherished purpose of the 
last forty years of securing world dominance. How far Great Brit- 
ain and the others of the Allied States would accept this condition, 
depends upon its acceptance by Germany, and no such acceptance is 
to be found in the terms of peace disclosed at the Brest-Litovsk 
Conference. The same demand was made by Mr. Lloyd George in 
his speech which so closely parallels the President’s address. Among 
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the Russian terms, however, there is found a demand for the 
gradual disarmament on land and sea, and the establishment of . 
militia to replace standing armies. It will be remembered that for 
several years before the War, the United States and Great Britain 
were negotiating treaties having this end in view, treaties which 
Germany always opposed. The late Tsar, in the early years of his 
reign, initiated a movement towards this end. 

The fifth condition: that a free, open-minded and absolutely 
impartial adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon the principle 
that the interests of the populations must have equal weight with 
the equal claims of the Government concerned, is practically the 
same as that which Mr. Lloyd George laid down in his speech, when 
he declared that the question of the destiny of the colonies must be 
determined in harmony with the wishes of the natives; that they 
should have a voice in this determination, thereby extending the 
American principle of the right of the people to have a voice in the. 
Government. 

In the Brest-Litovsk Conference, Germany made a formal de- 
mand for the return of her colonies without any conditions, and to 
this the Russian delegates agreed. 

The sixth condition of the President, for the evacuation of all 
Russian territory and such a settlement of all Russian questions as 
will secure for her unhampered opportunity for independent politi- 
cal development and national policy, is in striking contrast with the 
speech of Mr. Lloyd George, in which he washed his hands com- 
pletely of any interest in Russia. Russia demands the evacuation - 
of all Russian territory. Germany wishes to put off this evacuation 
until the peace treaty is completed. 

The President demands in his seventh condition the evacua- 
tion and restoration of Belgium, without any attempt to limit her 
sovereignty. Mr. Lloyd George calls for the complete restoration, 
political, territorial and economic, of Belgium, with such reparation 
as can be made. Russia stipulates for the restoration of Belgium; 
the indemnity, however, to be provided for by an international 
fund. Germany agrees to the restoration of Belgium without rep- 
aration, and under certain conditions. 

In the eighth condition, Mr. Wilson demands the liberation of 
all French territory; the restoration of the invaded portions and 
the righting of the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the 
matter of “Alsace-Lorraine. Mr. Lloyd George in his speech, as 
transmitted to this country, was singularly mild in his reference to 
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Alsace-Lorraine, for he only calls for a “ reconsideration of the 
great wrong of 1871.” As this has not been criticized in France, it 
must be taken that there has been no modification of the pledge 
which Great Britain has given to France to stand with her until she 
has attained the restoration of the lost provinces. He, of course, 
concurs with the demand of the President for the-evacuation of 
the occupied provinces of France and reparation for injustice done. 
Russia demands the settlement of the Alsace-Lorraine question by 
a plebiscite with guarantees of perfect freedom to vote. Germany 
denies all right to any state to interfere, and reserves to herself the 
settlement at the conclusion of the War. Even the Moderates in 
Germany refuse to discuss this restoration. 

Mr. Wilson’s ninth condition is for the readjustment of the 
frontiers of Italy along clearly recognizable lines of nationality, and 
the Premier of England includes among the British conditions the 
satisfaction of the legitimate claims of the Italians for union with 
those of their own race and tongue. The Russians support Italian 
claims on conditions that a plebiscite is taken; while Germany is 
silent on the subject. 

In the President’s tenth condition he changes his attitude com- 
pletely from that taken in the address to Congress at the opening of 
the session. In the former address he disclaimed any intention of 
making claims for the various nationalities embraced by the Dual 
‘Monarchy. In the address under consideration, however, he asks 
for the peoples of Austria-Hungary the freest opportunity for 
autonomous development. Mr. Lloyd George concurs in this de- 
mand for genuine self-government on true democratic principles for 
those Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have long desired it. This 
subject is not mentioned by either of the parties represented at 
Brest-Litovsk. 

The President goes on, in his eleventh condition, to demand 
the evacuation of Rumania, Montenegro and Serbia, and for the 
latter free access to the sea. This, it will be remembered, was one 
of the chief causes of dissension between Austria-Hungary and the 
Slav kingdom, and recently it has been disclosed that Italy supported 
the demands of the Central Powers that Serbia should be forbidden 
such an outlet. The President, however, has made this claim of 
Serbia an important point in the settlement of peace. The British 
Prime Minister also demands the restoration of Serbia, Monte- 
negro and the occupied parts of Rumania. Russia stipulates for 
the restoration of Serbia and Montenegro with indemnities; in- 
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cludes the demand for Serbia’s access to the sea, and goes on to 
demand for Bosnia and Herzegovina autonomous rights. To these 
demands Germany makes no reference whatever. 

The President makes it a further condition of the War settle- 
ment that the nationalities in the Balkans should be placed within 
their national boundaries, a task which has baffled the politicians of 
Europe for the past fifty years. Mr. Lloyd George is silent on this 
thorny topic, but demands for the men of Rumanian blood, in- 
cluding, therefore, the Rumanes under Hungarian domination, 
justice and speech in their legitimate aspirations. Russia is equally 
interested in Rumania and demands that she recover all territory 
within her former frontiers, while granting autonomy to the Dob- 
rudja and equal rights to Jews. Other contested territory in the 
Balkans to have autonomy until a plebiscite is taken. Again, on all 
these questions, Germany is perfectly silent. 

President Wilson proceeds in his twelfth condition to deal with 
the Ottoman Empire. While he leaves it a secure sovereignty, he 
exacts for the other nationalities unmolested opportunity for autono- 
mous development. This means, of course, that the Armenians 
are to be made secure against the cruel rule of the Turks. The 
Dardanelles are to be made free for all nations under international 
guarantees. Mr. Lloyd George’s demands are the same as those of 
the President, but more specific. He demands that Constantinople 
and the district inhabited by Turks should be retained by the 
Turks, while the Dardanelles should be internationalized and neu- 
tralized. The Russian delegates demanded autonomy for Turkish 
Armenia. Germany makes no reference to these questions. 

Of the conditions laid down by the President the most exact- 
ing, and the least likely to be accepted by Germany, is the thirteenth, 
in which he demands the erection of an independent Polish state, 
including the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish popula- 
tions, with free access to the sea and with political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity internationally guaranteed. 
This involves taking from Germany the some five million subjects 
which she snatched from the ancient kingdom of Poland, at the 
time it was divided between the three empires; includes free ac- 
cess to the sea, and the surrender of a part of that province of Ger- 
many which is most beloved by the Kaiser. England’s Prime Minis- 
ter makes a similar demand, requiring an independent Poland, 
including all those who desire to form a part of it. Russia calls 
for autonomy for Poland and Lithuanian and Lettish provinces. 
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This is a more moderate demand than that for an independent 
Poland. Germany’s demand in regard to Poland is apparently the 
adoption of a democratic principle of self-determination for all 
peoples, for it stipulates that Poland is to decide its own destiny 
by plebiscite, but this plebiscite is to be under the control of the 
German army of occupation. Included in it are to be the Russian 
provinces of Lithuania, Courland and portions of Esthonia and 
Livonia. Among German terms we find included a stipulation 
that no forcible annexations of territory, seized during the War, 
should be made, but when it comes to a practical application of 
this principle, it is seen how incomplete is her acceptance of it, since 
the very condition she lays down is that the army of occupation 
should remain in Poland and the four named provinces of Russia. 

The last of President Wilson’s conditions concerns the state of 
the world after the War is over, the formation of a league of na- 
tions for the preservation of peace. This is well known to be dear 
to the President’s heart, as it is indeed to that of all who look upon 
this War as “a war to end war,” but whether it is feasible or not 
is a matter still in doubt. 

The renouncing of all war indemnities and return of contribu- 
tions exacted during the War, is a demand made by Russia alone. 
Germany makes a similar stipulation for the renouncing by both 
groups of the belligerents of indemnification for war costs and war 
damages. 

Students of President Wilson’s last message to Congress find 
that it contains no reference to the stipulation in his message to 
Congress at the opening of the session: that a condition of entering 
negotiations with Germany must include the formation in Germany 
of a government which shall truly represent the voice of the German 
people. Whether the omission signifies the abandonment of this 
demand is doubted, as the reason for it remains as strong as ever, 
and the latter message is not in opposition to the former, but the two 
are to be construed as forming one whole. 

Germany’s peace terms with reference to the four provinces of 
Russia, indicate her purpose of keeping Russia under her own eco- 
nomic domination, for the possession of these four provinces would 
give her the only commercial seaports on the Baltic. Lithuania alone 
contains six million inhabitants and about sixty thousand square 
miles of territory, and with the three other provinces of which Ger- 
many demands the real, although disguised, control would be equal 


in extent to the kingdom of Italy. If the German demands were com- 
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plied with, Poland would be entirely cut off from any outlet to the 
sea, and placed nominally under the control of Austria, which 
being under the dominance of Germany, the Germans would vir- 
tually rule Poland also, and economically enslave the whole of 
Russia. No wonder such terms were rejected even by the Bol- 
shevik Government, anxious though it was to make peace upon 
almost any terms. 

The meetings for the discussion of the peace terms between 
the Central Powers and Russia were resumed at Brest-Litovsk, al- 
though reluctantly by the Bolshevik Government which wished to 
transfer these negotiations to a neutral territory. The delegates, 
however, at once found no basis of agreement, and adjourned fur- 
ther negotiations to Warsaw, where they are to be re-opened at a 
date not specified. These resumed negotiations were for a separate 
peace between Russia and Germany, and fell through on account 
of the demand made by the Russians that the inhabitants exiled 
by the War should return to their homes before any vote was taken. 
As the expatriated number some nine millions the demand was cer- 
tainly reasonable if the will of the people was really to be ascer- 
tained. To it, however, Germany would not consent, and at 
present the conclusion of a treaty of peace between the two coun- 
tries is in abeyance. When they separated Germany hinted at an 
ultimatum to Russia. 

Upon the rejection of its terms by the Bolsheviki, the German 
Government announced that all peace proposals were at an end, and 
that the terms offered had been withdrawn, and that it resumed 
complete liberty of action, hence the stipulation of no indemnities 
and no annexations is now null and void. At the present time, 
Germany is engaged in a general discussion as to what the new 
terms of peace shall be, and even the Reichstag resolution of last 
July is being called in question, and its revocation is being demanded 
by the militaristic party which seems to be again in the ascendancy. 


In France the Government of M. Clémenceau 

France. still remains in power without any change. 

In fact M. Clémenceau may be looked upon 

as France’s “ strong man,” for he overcame the opposition made to 
the bill for calling out the 1919 quota by threatening to resign if 
the bill were not passed. The object of this bill is not so much the 
need felt fér these very young men, but in order to release from 
service the older men who have been so long at the front. That 
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France has been “ bled white ” is declared by Father Patrice Flynn, 
who has been lecturing in this country, to be a calumny. And the 
fact that she has been able to send an army to Italy would look as 
if she had not suffered so much in loss of man power as has been 
frequently stated. 

The Committee of Deputies which investigated the accusations 
brought against M. Joseph Caillaux, came to a conclusion that there 
was sufficient evidence to justify depriving him of the immunity 
which was his privilege as a member of the French legislature and 
recommended that this should be done. As he himself made the 
same demand it was acceded to almost unanimously. M. Caillaux, 
however, was left at liberty, but within the last few days has been 
arrested and thrown into prison. The reason for this is not quite 
clear, but it is asserted that he had taken steps to negotiate with 
Germany a peace upon almost any terms; that he had formed 
a plot to arrest leading members of the French parliament, including 
M. Clémenceau and other persons of note in France, who might 
oppose his plans. As Bolo Pasha is to be tried in the beginning of 
February, the treason and treachery which up to this time -has 
been carried on in secret will soon be disclosed. 

Although certain food restrictions had to be introduced in 
France, M. Boret, Minister of Relief, declares the country is well 
supplied in provisions, and that the restrictions are for the purpose 
of an equal distribution of supplies. It is noteworthy that the 
restrictions have favored the hard working poor rather than the 
rich, for while the latter are allowed only seven ounces of bread a 
day, to the former twenty-one ounces are given. 

As to the French determination to continue the War, no one 
who has visited France is in any doubt. Never has that determina- 
tion been so strong or so widespread as at the present moment, al- 
though there are, of course, in France as in every other country, the 
selfish, the timid and the treasonable. » 


+ 


The position in Russia, as these notes were 

Russia. written, may be summed up in the words 

of one whose knowledge is full and ac- 

curate, the British Ambassador, Sir George Buchanan. “ The sit- 
uation is so uncertain that nobody can know on one day what will 
happen on the next, but the Bolsheviki are in such a strong posi- 
tion that no other party at present is able to turn them out.” A few 
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weeks ago their fall was anticipated. Some gave them only a few 
days, some gave them a few weeks. The means which they have 
taken to keep their hold have been such as to rally to their support 
large numbers of the propertyless. Such means include confisca- 
tion of factories, the distribution of the lands of large proprietors 
and the seizure of the banks. Whether the latter proceeding 
includes confiscation or not is uncertain. Rumors have been cir- 
culated of a repudiation of the debt, not a complete repudiation 
now, but of that portion which is due to foreign holders and to the 
rich. Small holders of Russian stock will receive a proportion ac- 
cording to the smallness of their holdings. The smaller they are, the 
larger will be the proportion they are to receive. No means favor- 
able to the ends they have in view, are too bad for the Bolsheviki. 
In fact open threats have been made of the introduction of the 
guillotine, and Petrograd is now in a state of perfect lawlessness. 
Houses are pillaged and unfettered violence reigns. All this is done 
in the name of the people. In fact the Government call themselves 
the commissaries of the people. Sir George Buchanan states that 
their power is limited to the northern part of Russia, the south 
having severed connection with Petrograd. The Ukraine has de- 
clared itself to be a republic; General Kaledines has established a 
similar form of government of which he himself is the president in 
the Don Cossack region, and swarms, it is stated, of small repub- 
lics have been declared in various parts of Russia. Finland’s inde- 
pendence has been recognized by Germany, and strange to say, if 
true, by France. So that it may be said that Russia has ceased to 
exist, in any legitimate sense of the word, although some of the 
small republics declare their intention to form a federated republic 
of the whole. 

Among the other violent measures of the Bolsheviki is the 
threat openly made to dissolve the Constituent Assembly unless 
the delegates elected to it are in agreement with their plans, and as 
this, so far, has proved not to be the case, the meeting of the As- 
sembly, so long promised, is still in doubt. 

It must be remembered in speaking of the endeavor to extend 
the Bolsheviki schemes that they repudiate the idea of a national 
patriotism, and substitute for it the defence of the supposed inter- 
est of the proletariate, that is to say the workingmen, without any 
capital, in every part of the world, so that a German workingman 
is dearer’ to the Bolsheviki than a Russian capitalist or landowner. 
This is a movement tending to unite practically and effectually all 
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the workingmen of every country in the world to take what meas- 
ures they deem fit to secure to the proletariate the power to govern 
each country. They professed in their recent treaty negotiations 
with Germany to have passed on an appeal to the German working- 
men, and successfully. In fact, on the German admission, they suc- 
ceeded sufficiently to cause the German Government to take meas- 
ures to prevent the propaganda. What they have done in Ger- 
many, they are trying to do in other countries, as well, and to such 
a degree have they succeeded in this country that they have been 
warned officially to moderate their proceedings. 

The spirit of the American people, we are told, is rising and 
will brook no such attempts against their Government as are threat- 
ened. While improvements in American social conditions are 
needed, they will be attained in the American way, by full discus- 
sion and legal enactment, and not by the violence of the mob. Pres- 
ident Wilson in his letter to.the miners, meeting in the Biennial Con- 
vention in Indianapolis, reminds them that the welfare of the coun- 
try depends upon them, and so he assures them that all that can be 
done for their welfare in return has been and will be done. 

The Bolshevik Government has broken with all the traditions 
of the past, having published the secret treaties which have been 
made by the Imperial Government of Russia, and by entering into 
negotiations with Germany for a separate peace it has broken the 
treaty made at the beginning of the War between the Entente 
Powers not to make such a peace. Its last outrage has been the ar- 
rest of the Rumanian Legation. But whatever happens to the Bol- 
shevik ‘Government, it appears absolutely certain that a peace with 
Germany will be concluded. Any government representing the 
Bourgeoise Government would make even greater concessions to 
Germany than those proposed by Lenine, so anxious are they for 
peace. 


Internal conditions in Germany, so far-as 

Germany. they can be ascertained, indicate political 
disagreement caused by the lip-service of- 

fered by Germany to a democratic peace. The Foreign Secretary, 
Dr. von Kuehlmann, so excited the anger of the military party that 
General Ludendorf, who is considered the brains of the party, is 
said to have threatened to resign. A regular campaign is now being 
carried on against the Foreign Secretary, and at the present time 
his resignation may be looked for. All signs point to the triumph 
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of the militarists, although it is evident the opposing forces are 
making a strong fight. Meetings are being held in different parts 
of Germany, calling for peace. These meetings, however, are being 
rigorously suppressed. The leader of the Minority Socialists, Herr 
Haase, in a speech delivered before the -Reichstag, declared that 
the conditions were far better in Austria-Hungary than in Prus- 
sianized Germany. Every kind of discussion by the people of the 
terms of peace had been forcibly prohibited by the military au- 
thorities, and thereby any expression of the will of the country had 
been prevented. From other sources it is learned that a vast major- 
ity of the Germans are longing for peace, and that they are con- 
strained by main force from expressing their will in the matter. 

As to food conditions, reports, as usual, vary, and so command 
little credence. In fact, for the army, at least, the sufficiency of food 
is secure, so that the want of it cannot be considered a military 
factor. Besides want of food, there is said to be a shortage of 
steel, so that a number of factories have had to close down, and a 
recent report also includes coal among the things lacking. 

The Kaiser is still confident in the strength of his army and of 
the “iron fist and shining sword.” In his New Year’s message he 
made no mention of peace. Even Herr Maximilian Harden pro- 
claims it necessary to continue the conflict until a complete victory 
has been obtained. That serious differences really exist are proved 
by the earnest exhortations that have recently been given by the 
Food Controller, calling upon the inhabitants of both town and 
country to put an end to their “ unholy misunderstanding.” ‘He has 
sent from Prussia some seven hundred men to enlighten the people 
and to banish that desire for a termination of the War which, he 
said, was eating like a cancer into the harmony of the people, and 
rendering useless the rivers of blood which had been poured forth. 

As to food supplies, there is reason to believe that Austria- 
Hungary is in even worse straits than Germany, but, of course, all 
information to be had can apply only to limited localities. The 
last report is that Vienna has been placed upon a half ration of 
bread and that the conditions there are about as bad as can be. 


Considerable uneasiness, taking various 

Spain. shapes, has existed in Spain since the be- 

oa ginning of the War. There are in that 
country many Germans and pro-Germans who would wish an ac- 
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tive support to be given to Germany, and one of the leading conserv- 
atist statesmen indeed has declared the present to be a suitable op- 
portunity for regaining by Spain of the fortress of Gibraltar, 
which has been so long in the possession of the British. The de- 
fenders of the maintenance of neutrality, however, have succeeded 
in keeping the country from taking an active part against the 
Entente Allies, and the continuance of this neutrality seems to be 
assured. Internal troubles, however, have not been wanting, and 
there have been several changes of government. Even the army 
entered upon a course of action which was very much like a revolt 
on the part of its officers, who felt they were underpaid and that 
promotion to office was unfair. When the officers succeeded in 
establishing their claims in this way, the non-commissioned 
officers felt they had a right to pursue the same course, but they 
were not equally successful. 

The recent celebration which has taken place at Granada of the 
tercentenary of the great theologian, Francis Suarez, recalls to 
recollection the time when Spain had, in him, a theologian whose 
opinions on the rights of the people were considered so dangerous 
by the King of England, that he complained to Philip III. for 
allowing such dangerous teaching to be printed, and he himself had 
Suarez’ books burned by the common hangman because they im- 
pugned the divine right of kings. The writings of Suarez had a 
great influence upon the formation of that International Law in 
defence of which the Entente Allies are fighting, and the assertion 
of the divine right of kings made by the King of England in Suarez’ 
day is in our day assumed by the German Kaiser. 


Another revolution has taken place in Por- 

Portugal. tugal, causes for which have not been dis- 

closed very clearly to the world at large. 

Anxiety at first was felt on the part of the Entente as to the effect it 

would have upon Portugal’s support of the Allies in the War. The 

new régime, however, has made it clear that in this respect, no 

change whatever has been made, and that the present Government 
is as whole-souled in the struggle as was the former. 


The year 1918 opened with gloom for the 
Progress of the War. Allies. The year 1917, owing to the col- 
lapse of Russia and the defeat of Italy, 
having witnessed the failure of the great offensive which had been 
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planned, and gave again to Germany the offensive lost in 1916. Dur- 
ing the year the British succeeded in obtaining a series of ridges 
which gave them commanding positions along their line, but they 
made no notable headway, and the French remained much in the 
same position at the end of the year as they were at its beginning, 
except for some small advances at Verdun and on the Aisne 
Front. 

The release of troops from the Russian Front made it probable 
that Marshal von Hindenburg would concentrate them for a stu- 
pendous drive somewhere on the Western Front, and rumors of 
their arrival were rife. These rumors, however, proved to be pre- 
mature, and there are experts, French, English and American, who 
for various reasons, think that such a drive will not be attempted. 
Others there are, however, who look upon it as likely to be deferred 
only until the spring. The suspension, to say the least, of the nego- 
tiations with Russia for peace and the threat recently made by Ger- 
many of a new attack on Russia, make it tolerably certain that this 
great German offensive will not take place at present. It is the 
opinion of some that German efforts in 1918 will be directed either 
towards driving the Allied Forces from the neighborhood of Sal- 
oniki or to retrieving the loss of Bagdad. Or, possibly, in another 
attempt upon Egypt. The Kaiser, it is said, has made a solemn 
promise to restore to his brother-in-law, Constantine, the throne 
of Greece. It is not impossible, British duthorities think, that an 
attempt will be made to invade British soil, not a foot of which so 
far has been taken by any German invader. 

In Italy, the Teutons have failed in their attempt to 
reach the Venetian plain, and confidence has been so far restored 
that the schools at Venice have reopened. The weather which at 
first was favorable to the invaders of Italian soil, has now turned 
against them, and hopes are entertained that the Italian troops, with 
their British and French allies, may be able to take the offensive 
and drive back the Teuton forces before spring comes. Germany 
has inflicted upon Italian cities and their inhabitants some of the 
barbarities characteristic of her warfare, and by throwing bombs 
on Padua has called forth the protest of the Holy Father. 

In the neighborhood of Saloniki no notable event has taken 
place, unless the resignation of the commander-in-chief, General 
Sarrail, may be considered such. 

The British have advanced a short distance north of Jerusalem, 
while towards the east, in the direction of the Hedjas railway, they 
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have not moved. In fact the Turks are holding the Jordan, as far 
_as its entrance into the Dead Sea, with considerable force. No 
further news has come concerning the expected attempt of General 
von Falkenhayn to reach Bagdad. The clearing out of the Germans 
from East Africa has not been so complete as was asserted. They 
were indeed driven across the boundary into Portuguese Africa, but 
some few bands have returned into what was formerly German 
territory. 

As to the U-boat campaign, the expectation of Mr. Lloyd 
George seems to have been somewhat too sanguine, as the number 
of vessels lost has considerably increased during the last few 
weeks, although the latest returns are encouraging. The British 
Premier, too, seems to have been premature in his estimate of the 
number of ships to be built, and so at the present time Great Britain 
is in considerable straits. There are indications that the ration- 
ing of the people, so long deferred, is on the point of being put into 
effect. This has been done, for the most part, on the demand of 
the working classes, and, although the shortage is one reason for 
this measure, it is rather due to a necessity for a more equal dis- 
tribution of the existing food supplies. 

January 16, 1918. 














With Our Readers. 


CCORDING to Catholic teaching man is the highest expres- 
sion of material creation. Under God he is its crown and 
glory. With things material and temporal he owns kinship; and 
though himself subject to death, he mirrors and reflects in time and 
eternity the very image of the Créator Himself. So intimate is this 
union of matter and spirit, of body and soul that no man can find 
the line of cleavage: to separate one from the other means death. 
The material dispossessed of the spiritual suffers, in common with all 
other material things, dissolution and decay—but with this difference: 
that the material once allied to the spiritual never entirely falls from 
its high estate: once the mysterious principle of life is wedded to the 
image of the Eternal, it partakes with it of the law of eternal life, 
and Faith confidently proclaims: “the resurrection of the body and 
life everlasting.” 
* * * * 
ND so Hope becomes a necessary corollary of Faith in the plan 
of Divine Love. God creates man to His own image and like- 
ness; man effaces that image by sin; God restores it and impresses 
it yet more deeply upon the soul by redemption with its infinite con- 
sequences and potentialities of grace. Never need man lose Hope 
unless he first lose Faith. This is true of that supernatural order to 
which God has raised us by His grace as well as of the purely natural 
order. Equally true is it that to lose hope in man is to lose faith in 
God. Hope, therefore, in more or less measure, is an essential mark 
of man, living and working in the field of material creation, and is 
dependent on the indissoluble union of soul with body, of matter with 
spirit. This is the first point we wish to call to mind; and the second 
is like unto the first, that the supreme function of the soul with re- 
gard to the body is to inform, to illumine, to elevate and to immortalize 
it; never to repudiate, to lower or to destroy. These two cardinal 
principles must permeate every province of man’s life. 
* * * * 
O attain his Nirvana of inanition, the Eastern mystic postulates the 
annihilation of the material nature of man by the spiritual. The 
Calvinist, to defend his doctrine, preaches the total depravity of 
human nature, and the soul is thus made an arbitrary task-master 
flogging into obedience a depraved body. 

These and similar teachings have stretched put insidious roots; 
have entered into the thought of man—at times even of Catholics— 
and introduced false notions of sacrifice and the supernatural. Wit- 
ness Claudel’s The Hostage which exalts the unnatural into the super- 
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natural; or again the test which makes that which one does not like 
to do necessarily the higher thing to do. 

It is a far cry indeed from annihilation, to the Christian philosophy 
of elevation, and from the doctrine of total depravity, to the Catholic 
dogma of “‘ darkness of the understanding and weakness of the will” 
as the results of original sin. Yet a lack of clear thinking along 
Catholic lines opens the door to the infiltration of just such foreign and 
destructive thought. We are too apt to speak the language and think 
the thought of the day without questioning its whence and whither. 

* * * * 


TORDS are the signs of ideas; they are the material body of our 
thought. Thought and its expression rise or fall together. Deca- 
dence in the use of a word indicates decadence in the thought that in- 
forms it, or in the human concept of that thought. It is never meaning- 
less or void of consequence. The man in whose thought the unnatural 
and supernatural are interchangeable terms, consciously or uncon- 
sciously denies God to nature and nature to God. He has lost some- 
thing both of hope and faith. For the unnatural is as destructive of 
the supernatural as of the natural: it is a sin against the higher as 
against the lower order of the one divine Lawgiver Whose laws are 
complementary not contradictory. So, too, sacrifice must be the con- 
secration, the making holy of the whole victim, body as well as soul, 
the sealing of the whole with the stamp of God’s ownership. A sac- 
rifice of the soul which would permit the debasing of the body, its un- 
holy use, would not be true sacrifice. When the whole material world 
has suffered shock and man is bewildered, thinking of how his race will 
be perpetuated and its losses restored, it would be disastrous were he 
to lose sight of the truth that sanctity and sacrifice must ever go hand 
in hand. Any violation of the laws of God—no matter how specious 
the excuse which present necessity may present—would work to no 
purpose save that of greater confusion, of wider destruction of a more 
complete overthrowing of the foundations on which alone humanity 
may endure. We must remember that the word sacrifice has a com- 
mon source with “ sacring,” the anointing of kings which, by the 
way, in the ages of Faith, was not the setting up of an omnipotent 
ruler over an awestruck people, but the consecration of an instrument 
of divine justice to minister to the welfare of peoples. 
* * * * 
S the meaning of sacrifice has been misunderstood and perverted, | 
so also has that divine virtue, charity, suffered eclipse as to its | 
real meaning. Ozanam pictures charity as a nursing mother with her 
child at her breast, and St. Paul says “charity is patient, is kind.... 
seeketh not her own... .thinketh no evil.”” The very word means love. 
Yet by some strange destruction of meaning or perversion of action we 
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have come to hear such expressions as: “I do not want charity,” or 
“Our soldiers are not objects of charity.” The paradox would be 
laughable did it not indicate disease at the very heart of life. Have 
we forgotten in our exercise of charity that we “are the body of 
Christ and members of members,” or does a self-satisfied world 
find a cold altruism a more vivifying and consoling well- 
spring than the divinely human fonts of Christian charity? The ma- 
terialistic spirit sins against faith and charity alike by focussing too 
closely on material welfare and excluding the love of God from its 
service of man, but must we not also confess that ours has not always 
been “the charity of God and the patience of Christ;” that we too 
have sinned against charity by presenting her in unlovely guise and 
so have played a part in dethroning her in the estimation of the world? 
* al * * 
HIS same tendency to divorce spirit from matter draws a line of 
cleavage between the “ real” and the “ ideal” in the common par- 
lance of the day. An impassable gulf lies between; they have lost 
their point of contact—faith in the divinity of Christ. If naught else 
does, the language, the classifications of modern literature betray this. 
According to its utterances everything ugly or sordid or sinful, even 
the unnatural, is “ real:” realism means the painting, the picture, the 
presentation of just those things; while the “ideal” is a far-off, neb- 
ulous dream detached from earth and never truly incarnate in man. 
This is a subtle denial of the reality of spirit, a loss of faith in man 
that betokens loss of faith in God. The natural man must wallow 
with the beasts; he has lost his kinship with the heavens. Hope of his 
redemption dies with faith in the divinity of the Redeemer, through 
Whom alone he may cry: “ Abba, Father.” This horrid pessimism 
paralyzes endeavor, then seeks to justify the course of least resistance. 
It welcomes and accepts the vague idealism of the East and rejects the 
Christian Ideal, the Son of God made Man, partaking of human nature, 
walking the ways of men, living with sinners, dying for sinners, 
“Christ, the power of God” to make them saints. If we lose touch 
with Christ’s divinity, we are indeed “ of all men the most miserable,” 
but blessedly the need for God in the present crisis is reviving faith, 
the demand for sacrifice and heroism, impossible without Him, is be- 
getting hope in Him through Whom we can do all things. To many the 
spiritual grows more real, but there is still need to dig deep the foun- 
dations of faith and ground them on the basic truths of the divine plan 
of creation, redemption and sanctification in the Father, the Son and 
the oe Ghost. 
* * * * 
_ iadiestive of the debasing effect upon the body of our thought if 
the standard of its spirit be lowered, we quote Stearne’s apt words 
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on the degeneration of wit into satire. Shrewd and sarcastic reflec- | 
tion upon whatever is done in the world is, he says: “ a commerce most 
illiteral, and as it requires no vast capital too many embark in it, and | 
so long as there are bad passions to be gratified and bad heads to © 
judge—with such it may pass for wit, or at least like some vile rela- 
tion whom all the family is ashamed of, claim kindred with it, even 
in better companies. Whatever be the degree of its affinity, it has 
helped to give wit a bad name; as if the main essence of it was satire. 
Certainly there is a difference between Bitterness and Saltness, that is 
between the malignity and the festivity of wit: the one is a mere quick- 
ness of apprehension, void of humanity, and is a talent of the devil; 
the other comes from the Father of Spirits, so pure and abstracted 
from persons that it willingly hurts no man; or if it touches upon an 
indecorum, ’tis with the dexterity of true genius which enables him 
rather to give a new color to the absurdity and let it pass. He may 
smile at the shape of the obelisk raised to another’s fame; but the 
malignant wit will level it at once with the ground and build his own 
upon the ruins of it.” 


* * * * 


ODAY we constantly meet with the prognosis of a “new Chris- 

tianity,” a “new religion” as the outcome of the upheaval of the 
great World War. It is the old tendency to sweep aside the monument 
of Christ, His Church: “ to level it with the ground ” and build upon it 
a new and man-made religion. It is even suggested that the moral 
laws must be re-written to fit the needs of a world that will find itself 
poor in men and plentiful in women. Here again we have pitiful testi- 
mony to loss of faith in Christ’s divinity, and the divine sanction 
of the moral law. If religion be man-made, if the moral law be man- 
written, certainly like all things human it may be subject to change and 
to decay. Only the Divine is permanent, immutable. Only a Church 
instituted by God as the channel of His intercourse with man; only a 
moral law given by God as the reflection in human life of His own 
beauty and order, can persist, weathering every storm, meeting every 
emergency with a divinely begotten wisdom and prudence. That God 
has founded such a Church, we as Catholics know; that she has faced 
and answered problems in the past equal to our own, we know also: 
Iconoclasts in every age have sought to destroy her—they have but 
shattered her external symbols, leaving her intact upon the “ rock ” on 
which Christ built her. It is not a “new religion,” a “new Chris- 
tianity ” that we need, but a new efflorescence of faith and hope and 
love in the age-old Church of Christ: a return to fundamentals in 
every department of life: a closer union of body with soul in our 
persons, our thought, our speech. This is no new truth to those of the 
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household of the Faith. In its extension to the “ other sheep,” so dear 
to Christ, lies the hope of the future. 
* * * * 


ND this hope does shine in the heavens. Over against the clamor 

for the “ new” is the trend towards Christ, towards the recogni- 

tion of His divinely saving power for the nations, as witness the follow- 
ing editorial from The Christian Statesman: 

“ The nations need Christ. Christ in the life of nations as nations 
would answer the long felt want of righteous civil government. This 
is the great world need today. 

“There must be some basis for national conduct—the ethics of 
Jesus Christ is the highest basis. There must be spiritual sanc- 
tions governing nations in their international relationships (else treaties 
will mean little)—the teachings of Christ furnish the most spiritual 
sanctions. The nations must have a fountain in which to cleanse them 
of all defilement (else national sins unforgiven will sink them into 
oblivion)—Jesus Christ is the fountain of life that both cleanses and 
renews the secret springs of national life. 

“Democracy must be spiritual as well as material. And it is com- 
ing. The signs are ominous. The secular theories of civil government 
are speedily finding their way into the intellectual waste baskets of the 
men who are guiding the highest thought of our day. The term 
‘Christian’ as applied to our nation found its way into the preamble 
of the concurrent resolution of Congress calling upon our President 
to set apart a day for national prayer ‘for the success of our armies 
and victory for our cause in this great conflict.’’ Our President did so, 
recognizing God as the true object of prayer and One also in heaven 
as the ‘Supreme Master’ in the affairs of nations. Governor Brum- 
baugh of Pennsylvania goes still farther in his call to the people of 
his state to unite in prayer for the same purpose on the same day. 
He recognizes God, and also Christ as ‘our Divine King—the Lord 
and Saviour of mankind,’ and ‘ the teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
and that our prayer be that peace may issue in ‘ making the kingdoms 
of this world the kingdom of Our Lord and of Our Christ.’ 

“A secular message to our soldier boys facing death does not 
suffice, and from the mouths of our national spokesmen come words © 
of exhortation to our boys at the front, and in training to go to the 
front, to read the Word. 

“* Temptations will befall you, but the teachings of our Saviour 
will give you strength,’ says General Pershing. 

“Many voices also in both the religious and secular press are 
sounding as neVer before the note of spirituality for democracy. Gov- 
ernment is no longer regarded as a purely philosophical matter, but 
also as a psychological matter; not a secular matter only but also a 
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religious matter ; not a matter of law only, but a matter of soul as well; 
not a matter of the rights of a sovereign people only, but also of the 
rights of a Sovereign God and of His Son Jesus Christ; not a matter 
of a material secular democracy only, but of a spiritual Christian de- 
mocracy as well.” 
+ * * * 
ROM the full recognition of “the rights of a Sovereign God and 
of His Son Jesus Christ;” of the need for the spiritual and the 
Christian in democracy, it is but a step to the recognition of that 
Supreme Court for the interpretation of spiritual law, and the ejudi- 
cation of Christian claims—the Catholic Church—itself the prototype 
of a spiritual Christian democracy. 

How closely her teachings are allied to the Constitution of our 
own United States may easily be seen in The Case of Socialism v. The 
Catholic Church and the United States as stated by Rev. Henry Churchill 
Semple, S.J., in this issue of THe CatHotic Wortp. In his words: 
“How America should love the Church and the Church America, nay, 
how the whole world should love the Church and America as the 
mightiest guardians of principles which are the saviours of society 
from envy, madness, anarchy, misery and slavery!” The Church does 
love America, and we believe and hope that America’s love for the 
Church is steadily on the increase. 





S an indubitable confirmation of Father Earls’ assertion in the 

January issue of Tue CatHotic Wor xp, regarding the authorship 

of My Unknown Chum, the recent edition of the “ Aguecheek ” papers, 

our readers will be interested in the following letter from a venerable 
Boston priest: 


REv. DEAR FATHER: 

The article, A Yankee Hagiographer: Aguecheek, in this: month’s number 
of THe CatHotic Wortp, has given me great pleasure. “Were I known to, or 
acquainted with the Rev. Father Earls, S.J., I should wish to thank him per- 
sonally for his appreciation of my very dear friend, Charles B. Fairbanks, whom 
I knew intimately from the time of his baptism till his death. Though only a 
lad of sixteen when I saw him last, he was in my opinion (as a good old Irish 
woman once said), “a walking saint.” He taught me my first prayer to the 
Sacred Heart and talked always to edify and instruct me, though brimming 
over with humor and innocent fun. With his own hands he gave me a copy of 
his book, “ Aguecheek,” and in my family he was called in friendly familiarity, 
by his nom de plume, “ Aguecheek.” 

It has always been a regret, not to say indeed a cause of indignation, that 
the foreword of the book called My Unknown Chum makes it doubtful whether 
Fairbanks was the author: and reasons given for the doubt show that his 
clever assumption of an old man’s part was not appreciated. The Boston news- 
papers of the day, in their account of Mr. Fairbanks’ death, gave ample proof 
of his authorship: many of his personal friends were still living when My 
Unknown Chum was published, but the businesslike publishers never. could find 
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anyone who knew anything about him. Now. that Father Earls has told the 
public, in his article, that Charles B. Fairbanks “is none other than the famous 
‘ Aguecheek’—a name known over half a century ago for those brilliant essays 
done under that pseudonym ”—it is to be hoped that future editions of My Un- 
known Chum will have the honesty to give full credit in an altered foreword to 
the sacred memory of Charles B. Fairbanks as the author of “ Aguecheek.” 

It is pitifully amusing to read in the editions I have seen, that the pub- 
lishers even doubted how to pronounce the word “ Aguecheek” and wondered 
what it meant. 

Pardon this long expression of my pleasure, and believe me, 

- Faithfully yours in Dio. 
TuHeoporE A. METCALF. 
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